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Discounts! 


PPPDLI 


For early orders I will make 
the following discounts: 

For all orders received in Jan- 
uary, 5 per cent from list prices. 

For all orders received in Feb- 
ruary,4 per cent from list prices. 

For all orders rec’d in March, 
3 per cent from list prices. 

No discounts given after April 
first. I havea 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


Manufactured by 


The A. |. Root Company, 
and listed at their prices. Also 
Hilton Chatf Hive and T Super. 
Send for 36p. illus’d catalog free. 


ae 


Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Michigan, 





a 
Root’s Bee - supplies 


for the South Atlantic 
States at Root’s Prices. 


=a 


Quick Shipments and 
Low Freight Rates. 


=> 


We call your attention to our 
one-horse Winner Wagon, Star 
Forcefeed Wheelbarrow Clover- 
seeder, Pea-threshers, and the 
Buffalo Pitts Harrows. 

We also carry a full-line of 
the most approved Farm Imple- 
ments, etc. Send for catalog G. 


=> 
Rawlings Implement Co., 


209 South Charles Street, 
Baltimore, - - - Maryland. 
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ESTABLISHED 1889, 


Bee-supplies! 


Root’s Goods 


at 


Root’s Prices. 








Pouder’s Honey-jars, 
and every thing used by bee- 
keepers ; large and complete 
stock on hand at all times. 
Low freight rates; prompt 
service ; catalog sent free. 
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WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Massachusetts Av., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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DON’T BUY 
SUPPLIES! 


Until you see our 42d annual catalog. A 
full line of hives and fixtures best adapt- 
ed to our New England Climate. Also 
best brands of COMB FOUNDATION AND 
SECTION Boxes. We have also made 
arrangements to keep a general stock of 


THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY’S 
GOODS AT THEIR PRICES ! 
Parties desiring these goods can. get 
them of us, and SAVE FREIGHT CHARGES. 
Bees, queens, and nucleus colonies from 


the VERY BEST STRAINS in America. A 
40-page illustrated catalog sent free. 


W. W. Cary & Son, 


LYONSVILLE, MASS 
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GRADING-RULES, 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
cell, the outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
side of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs com pecesirey even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2.-Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and sealed. 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, amber, and dark ; that is, 
there will be *‘ Fancy White,” “* No. 1 Dark,” etc. 








CITY MARKETS. 


CHICAGO.—There has been a decline in the market 


on comb honey of one cent per pound since the month 
came in. Best grades of white now slow at 14; sales 
chiefly at 13%, with some western choice at 13. No 
buckwheat comb offered, and other dark grades are 
meeting with little attention ; prices range from 9 to 
12. Extracted is steady; white, 54@7, according to 
quality and what it is gathered from; ambers, 54%@5%4; 
off grades, 5. Beeswax wanted at 30. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co., 


Feb. 18. 199 South Water St., Chicago, Il. 





SAN FRANCISCO.—No change in prices since last 
quoted Raining throughout the State at this date. 
My bees are at work on alders, willows, buttercups, 
Johnnie Jumpers,”’ and manzanita. 

Feb. 12 E. H. SCHAEFFLE, Murphys, Calif. 

BUFFALO.—Demand for honey is pretty slow, and 
still there is demand enough to take all that arrives, 
it the following prices: Fancy white comb, 15@16; 
A No. 1, 144%@15; No. 1, 1384%@14; No. 2, 12@13; No. 3, 
114%(@l2. White extracted, 6@7; dark, 5@5%. Bees- 
wax, 28@30. W C. TOWNSEND. 

Feb. 19. 84, 86 West Market St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

SCHENECTADY.—There is but very little demand for 
comb honey We quote fancy white, 15; No. 1, 13@1}; 
buckwheat, 12@13 There is considerable demand for 
cark extracted, with no stock on hand. We quote 
light 64%@7; dark, 6@6%. CHAS. MCCULLOCH, 

Feb. 18. 1 Kagle St., Schenectady, N. Y. 





ALBANY.—Honey market bare of any kind of comb 
honey. Clover, 15@16; buckwheat, 13@14 Extracted 
uckwheat, 6@6%. Light demand for light extracted. 
beeswax wanted at 30c. MACDOUGAL & Co.., 

Feb. 22. 380 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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MILWAUKEE.—This market does not present any 
new or very interesting features as regards the honey 
trade. The very low prices which have characterized 
the sugar supply, and the good supply of extracted 
honey, have evidently had an effect on the appetite of 
consumers of honey, and sugar has dominated the 
choice, and sweet, sweet honey is behind in the race 
for the race; yet we advise shipments of comb honey, 
#s the supply of choice is small. We now quote fancy 
1-lb. sections 15@16: A No. 1, 14@15; amber, nominal, 
13@15, Extracted, in barrels, kegs, and cans, nomi- 
nal, white, 7@8; amber, 5@6. Beeswax. 26@28 

A. V. BisHop & Co. 

Feb. 20. 119 Buffalo St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
CINCINNATI.—The honey market has heerffither 
dull this year. Comb 3 an is sellipg:fairlys did ™.. 
brings as follows: White clover, ljei.ldWer grades; 
12% 14. Extracted honey sells veyy.siow, the tower 
grades bringing 5@6; fancy, 64@7¥:. Beeswax, 28@30. 

C. Hin Ww Wank 


Feb. 19. 2146 Central Ave, Sinclaheti Ohio.\s 
‘ Ae 





DENVER.—No. 1 white comb honey,,.$2.75 to $3.00 
per case of 24 sections: No. 2, $2.25 _i0 1$3.50. Extract- 
ed, 7@7%. Beeswax, 22. 20. ; as 

COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ‘ASS'N, 

Feb. 24. 1440 Market St.,-Denver, Col. | 


For SALE.— Choice amber comb honey, in 24-lb. 
cases, at llc. EpDw. WILKINSON, Wilton, Wis. 





For SALE—A quantity lot of well-ripened clover 
honey in 60-1b. cans. B. WALKER, Clyde, Ill 

FoR SALE.—8000 lbs. fancy and No. 1 comb honey. 
WALTER MARTIN, Globeville, Colo. 


For SALE.—Extracted honey from alfalfa, in 60-1b. 
cans, tinted or white, 7 cts.a lb. Also honey in small 
friction-top pails. M. P. RHOADS, Las Animas, Col. 


FoR SALE. — Whitest alfalfa honey, $9.00; tinted, 
$7.80, per case of two 69-1b. cans, net. f 
ARKANSAS VALLEY APIARIES, Las Animas, Col. 





Texas Queens!! 


FROM THE 


wet 
qe — 
ig ‘a are Lone Star Apiaries. 
LE , r Pp G. F. Davidson & 
-2F7 2 jag: §$SON, proprietors, have 
made great preyara- 

tions for the coming 

season to accommo- 

date their many cus- 

tomers with either 

Iong-tongue, Import- 

ed Stock, or Golden 

a Queens They have 

ey bought out the queen- 

rearing business of O P. Hyde & Son, of Hutto. Tex., 
and by buying more bees and increasing their num- 
ber of nuclei, they are better prepared than ever to 
cater to the trade of the bee-keeping public. One of 
Root’s Long-tongue Breeders; Imported Stock direct 
from Italy; Goldens from leading queen breeders. 
Fine breeders of each of the above have been added 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 


to their yards. 
Address 


teed. Send for queen circular and price list 


G. F. Davidson & Son, Box 190, Floresville, Tex. 


Do You Need Karly Queens? 
We can supply you from a fine strain 
of Italians which has no superior. 
Choice tested queens by return mail, 
$1.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


J.W.K. Shaw & Co., Loreauville, Iberia Co., La. 


There is money in poultry. See advertisement of 
Sure Hatch Incubator on page 207. 
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Satisfied Customers, 


and their numerous expressions of the superiority of my queens war- 
rant me in continuing the arrangement of my queen apiaries in 1902 
as in 1901. I have watched carefully, and have selected the queens 
whose colonies gave me the best results in HONEY, for my queen 
and drone mothers. 


Yard No. 1 consists of a combination of the Root Long-Tongued Clover Stock, the Supe- 
rior Stock so much Advertised by Hutchinson, and a Selection of My Own Stock that | have been Breed- 
ing for years, in regard to which I have the following: 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 31, 1901. 
My Dear Victor:—Queen and nucleus arrived safely yesterday; made 
entrance to nucleus and allowed them to fly yesterday. Transferred them to 
a Dovetailed hive this morning, without smoke, and handled them, patting 
them on the back, and I never saw such quiet and docile bees. If their work- 
ing qualities are as superior as their handling, I am prepared to say you 
have the best bees I have ever met with, which would include some 25 or 30 

different breeders, and all the well-known races. 
Yours very truly, OREL L. HERSHISER. 


The colony of one of the queens I have selected for a breeder in this yard gathered 
right about 400 pounds of honey last season. I have not measured her bees’ tongues, but they 
are ALL RIGHT, LONG OR SHORT. 

Yard No. 2 consists of imported Italians, daughters and granddaughters. For 
further description see ad. later. Testimonials on application. 

Yard No. 3—GOLDEN BEAUTIES or 5-banded Italians. 

I am now booking orders for spring delivery ; first come first served. 


Untested queens: 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00. Select untested queens: 1, $1.25; 6, $6.00. Tested queens: 1, $1.50; 
6, $8.00. Select tested queens: 1, $2.00; 6, $11.00. Breeders, $3.00 to $7.00. See circular for specifications. 


ROOT’S COODS AT ROOT’S PRICES, plus carload rate freight. 
W. 0. VICTOR, Queen Specialist, Wharton, Wharton Co., Texas. 





|, J. Stringham, 105 Park Pl., New York City. 


a Save Money! ——gie 


eu — iP 
You want the best supplies at as low a price as pos- 
sible. If you are anywhere in the EAST we can fur- 
nish you, and it will be to your advantage to get our 
1902 catalog. There are ‘‘special offers’’ in it. Re- 
member, we furnish EVERY THING a bee-keeper 
needs. Apiaries located at Glen Cove, Long Island. 
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; Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 

+ Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 

Sd Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them. We have a full line of 

3 BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 

3 Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 3 
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1902 GLEANINGS IN 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


[Established in 1873.] 
Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests. 


Published Semi-monthly by 
The A. I. Root Co., = = Medina, Ohio. 





A. I. ROOT, Editor of Home and Gardening Dep’ts. 
E. R. ROOT, Editor of Apicultural Dept. 
J. T. CALVERT. Bus. Mgr. 
A. lL. BOYDEN, Sec. 





TERMS. $1.00 per annum ; two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2.00; five years, $3.00, 7x advance, or two’ copies 
to one ‘address, $1.50; three copies, $2.00 ; five copies, 
$3.75. The terms apply to the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. ‘To all other countries 48 cents per year 
extra for postage. 

DISCONTINUANCES. The journal is sent until 
orders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
notice just before the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscriber 
whose subscription has expired, wishing his journal 
discontinued, will please drop us a card at once; other- 
wise we shall assume that he wishes his journal con- 
tinued, and will pay forit soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have his journal stopped after the 
time paid for by making this request when ordering. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. ‘These will be fur- 
nished on application. 











Mr. A.1. Root’s Writings 


of Grand Traverse territory and Leelanau Co. 
are descriptive of Michigan’ s most beautiful 
section reached most conveniently via the 


PERE MARQUETTE R. R. 


For pamphlets of Michigan farm lands and the fruit 
belt, address J. E. Merritt, Manistee, Michigan. 




















Queens That Please. 


J. W. Dickson, of Westminster, S. C , writes: ‘‘Send 
me two more queens by return mail. I prefer your 
bees to any that I have seen.’’ Other beemen say 
equally good things of them. See ad. for Feb. lst as 
to my breeders. I can serve you promptly with Doo- 
little’s red-clover or Root's leather-colored stock. If 
you need early queens it will pay you to write me. 


GEO. J. VANDE voRD. Daytona. Fla. — Fla. 


HONEY QUEENS! 


Laws’ Long-tongue Leather Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 


Laws’ queens are the standard-bred queens of Amer- 
1. The largest honey-producers use them and praise 
em, Laws’ queens go everywhere, and can furnish 
a queen every month inthe year. Four apiaries. 
Gueens bred in their purity. Prices, October to April: 
lested or untested, $1.00 each ; 6 for $5.00. Breeders, 
ne better, $3 00 each, Address 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 


“GGS from all varieties of fancy chickens FREE. Send 
ee 10c for a trial rng og — 7 —— if 
nterested in fowls, and g Address 


The Farm & Poultry. News, ta 702, 2 Middiesboro, Ey. 
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DITTMER’S 
FOUNDATION. 


Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 


~ Having increased my shop-room, 
put in power and a new set of ma- 
chines, I am now producing a better 
article than ever, with unlimited ca- 
pacity to meet orders. I use a process 
that produces every essential neces- 
sary to make it the best and most de- 
sirable in all respects. My process 
and automatic machines are my own 
inventions, which enable me to sell 
foundation, and WORK WAX INTO 
FOUNDATION FOR CASH, at prices that 
are the lowest. I make a specialty of 
working up Wholesale and Jobbing 
Lots of wax into foundation. for cash. 
If you have wax by the 100 Ibs. or ton, 
let me hear from you. Catalog giving 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


with prices and samples, free upon 
application. BEESWAX "WANTED. 


Cus. Dittmer, 
Augusta, - Wisconsin. 








BERMUDA 


With cable communication and equable win- 
ter temperature of 70 degrees, is reached in 
48 hours from New York by the elegant 
steamers of the Quebec Steamship Compa- 
ny, sailing every ten days up to January, 
and then every five days. The situation of 
these islands—south of the Gulf Stream— 
renders 


FROST UNKNOWN, 


and the porous coral formation prevents ma- 
laria. The Quebec Steamship Company 
also despatches highest class passenger 
steamers every ten days for ST. THOMAS, 
SANTA CRUZ, ST. KITTS, ANTIGUA, 
GUADALOUPE, DOMINICA, MARTIN- 
IQUE, ST. LUCIA, BARBADOS, DEM- 
ERARA, and the principal WEST INDIA 
ISLANDS, affording a charming tropical 
trip at a cost of about $4 a day. For de- 
scriptive pamphlets, dates of sailing and 


passages, apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 


39 Broadway, New York. 
ARTHUR AHERN, Sec., Quebec, Canada. 
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The A. I. Root Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


10 Vine Street. 


Full line of all supplies manufactured by us. 
Low freight and steamship rates to all points on 
Atlantic Coast. Order early, be ready for spring. 


1 
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xe Special Offer. 








1902 Catalog Ready. 


If you have not been receiving a copy annu- 
Se ally, send us your name and address, and 
one will be mailed to you free. 


To parties sending us an order for supplies 
amounting to $10.00 or more at regular prices 3% 
we will make following low rates on journals: 

Gleanings in Bee Culture, semi-monthly, 1 year, 50c. 
American Bee Journal, weekly, l year . . . 70c. 


se OK 











Special Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
AGENCIES: L. C. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Michigan ; Fred W. Muth & Co., Southwest Corner 


Gran 


Minnesota ; 
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Walnut & Front Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden, Utah ; Colorado 
Honey-producers’ Association, Denver, Col.; Grand Junction Fruit-growers’ Association, 

a Junction, Colorado ; Robert Halley, Montrose, Colorado ; Pierce Seed and Produce 
Company, Pueblo, Colo.: E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph. Missouri Special Southwestern Agent. 
Charles Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Illinois; F. C. Erkel, 515 First Ave., N. E., Minneapolis, 
Lilly, Bogardus & Co., Seattle, Washington, Special Northwestern Agents. 
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BEE - SUPPLIES! 


ROOT’S GOODS 


AT 


ROOT’S PRICES. 


C. H. W. Weber, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


2146-2148 Central Ave. 





A NEW AND COMPLETE stock for 
1902 now on hand. I am The Root Com- 
pany’s representative for Cincinnati and sur- 
rounding territories. You save TIME 
and FREIGHT CHARGES by having goods 
shipped from here. Convenience of railroad 
facilities here enables me todo so. Before 
buying elsewhere, write for my prices and 
catalog, which will be mailed you free of 
charge. 
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BEES AND POULTRY have had a somewhat 
prominent place in GLEANINGS, and now a 
swine department is added. See last arti- 
cle p. 140. 

SINCE READING that wax-worms would 
not eat into basswood lumber I have met 
positive violations of the rule, for there was 
no question about their eating into the 
wood in many places. Whether they would 
have done any worse on pine I do not know. 


THE bDuTY on honey from Canada to this 
country is 1% cts. per 1b.; but President 
Newton, of the Ontario Association, thinks 
it will pay to gain a market here at that 
rate. If so, then American  bee-keepers 
ought hardly to grumble at a better price 
of 1% cts. a pound. 








ALFALFA, 150 acres of it in one locality, 
reported in Canada, p. 151. The question 
is, does it produce honey there or any other 
where east of the Rockies? [Yes, I should 
like to know where there is a field of alfai- 
fa, outside of the irrigated regions, that 
vields honey. So far I have yet to hear of 
one.—ED. | 

THE REASON given why drugs will do 
more to cure foul brood in Europe than 
here, and why they are more immune to 
the disease, is that they have had the dis- 
ease longer, and it has lost something of 
its force. A disease is likely to be at its 
vorst in a locality where it has never been 
vefore. 


Ye Epiror, pagé 139, speaks of being 
nonths behind on copy. Well, there’s one 
ood thing about that; sometimes they hold 
on to an article of mine so long that I’ve 
nearly forgotten about it, and then I can 
stand it to read it myself. [Perhaps I had 
better *‘ let the cat out.’’ The fact is, it is 
easier to impose on a friend than on one 
who might be a violent kicker. There, I 
guess I will not say any more.—ED. | 


I WONDER how much I could collect from 
the A. I. Root Co. if I should sue them for 
damages because they did not sooner get 
out the German wax-press. Since using 
one I feel sure that, for want of it in past 
years, I have suffered no little loss. [We 
had asked the doctor to criticise and smash 
the machine if he could. He may tell a 
different story later.—Ep. | 

‘*OCCASIONALLY a Cluster appears slight- 
ly active, but the next time this is quiet,’’ 
says R. F. Holtermann, p. 152, about bees 
in cellar. I’ve often wished I had the lei- 
sure to spend 24 hours in the cellar listening 
to the bees. I think I’ve had some evidence 
that each colony has its stated spell of ac- 
tivity, ‘‘ turning over in bed,’’ if you please. 
[It almost seems that our bees under the 
machine-shop never ‘‘turn over in bed.’’ 
See editorials.—Ep. | 

PLEASE ALLOW a remark by way of ap- 
pendix toa reply, page 155. When, at the 
beginning of the harvest, a colony which 
has had two stories is reduced to one story 
for brood, with plenty of storage room 
above, and the eight combs fullest of brood 
are left, the queen is by no means greatly 
restricted. She has the whole of eight 
frames to lay in, and that is likely to be as 
much as she would occupy after the harvest 
begins, even if she had two stories. She 
may swarm, but hardly on account of the 
reduction to one story. 


Nowanpays the bellows of: smokers have 
grooves cut in the boards to make them eas- 
ier to hold. Sofar, good. But the round- 
ing edges leave something to be desired; 
and if you want entire satisfaction take W. 
L. Coggshall’s plan and nail on a little 
cleat 4%x% or &% square. That sharp edge 
is what holds, so there is no danger of the 
smoker dropping out of your hand. [I do 
not know how dauby you let your fingers 
get; but if one allows them to get smeared 
much with honey it is almost impossible to 
get a good grab on any thing. I take it 
that you have slippery hands when you 
handle a smoker. Say, doctor, if you can 
not find a pail of water handy, rub your fin- 
gers in the dusta little bit. That is the way 
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the Californiaites do, andthatisthe way Iad 
to do when I turned in and helped them out 
on extracting on one or two occasions. 
Smoker cleats — yes, I suppose they might 
be a help for ‘‘ slippery fellows ’’ like you 
and Coggshall.—Epb. | 


G. M. DOOLITTLE says, in Am. Bee Jour- 
nal, to allow 10 cubic feet for each colony 
in cellar wintering, which is probably 
right. I have now 235 colonies in a room 
which allows 9!4 feet for each colony when 
the door is closed. Except in very cold 
weather, however, the door is open into the 
adjoining room, which gives each colony 15 
cubic feet. [We do not allow that amount 
in the room under our machine-shop; but 
we secure in effect the same results by hav- 
ing doses of fresh air administered just 
often enough to keep the air sweet and the 
bees quiet.—Ep. | 

IN REGARD to making nominations for 
Directors before election, why not let well 
enough alone?’’ page 144. That’s just it, 
Bro. Elwood. I’ve been a Director ever 
since the first organization of the old Union; 
and unless I murder some one I’m pretty 
sure of the office as long as I live. You 
see, no matter if three-fourths of the voters 
would rather have some one else, without 
any previous nominations there’s no chance 
to agree upon any one, and I’m sure to win 
out. But say, Bro. Elwood, you’d better 
keep mum, and not let the thing be talked 
up, or I may yet lose my job. 

THE CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION, according 
to a report in Am. Bee Journal, has 11 
members with 9000 colonies, and 48 mem- 
bers enter the National in a body. Some- 
thing must be done to keep those California 
fellows under. [We of the East do not 
need to do any thing to keep these ‘‘ fellows 
under.’’ The long-hoped-for rains have 
not yet come, although they had little spurts 
a few days ago. Their honey will not be 
much in evidence next year unless it is last 
year’s held-over crop. Poor fellows! They 
have got misery enough without us East- 
erners wishing them any thing bad.—Eb. | 

IN ANSWER to a question, p. 136, it was 
Langstroth, beyond all doubt, who gave us 
the first practical movable frames, and just 
as truly as he invented them did Dzierzon 
really invent movable combs. [But is it 
really and truly settled that Dzierzon invent- 
ed movable combs? If I remember correct- 
ly, when the matter was up there were sev- 
eral others who held priority. But un- 
doubtedly Dzierzon did bring movable 
combs into use. Marconi, perhaps, did not 
invent wireless telegraphy; but he so per- 
fected the inventions of others that what 

. Was impractical and useless is one of the 
=— of the age — a wonderful success. 
—ED. 

Wm. CRAIG sends me a honey yarn that 
is the heaviest yet. The Detroit 7ribune 
quotes it from the Durango, Col., Herald. 
With steel drills and blasting powder they 
are mining the honey, for there are *‘ prob- 
ably 4,000,000 pounds of honey — honey in 
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all the crevices, recesses, and holes in the 
rocks for miles in every direction.’’ [Such 
yarns as these are comparatively harmless; 
but it is the kind that the papers have been 
rehashing —the old story about manufac- 
tured comb honey, that makes us bee-keep- 
ers fairly boil with rage. I am inclined to 
think now that some of the sheets that pub- 
lished this nonsense wish they had never 
seen a bee-keeper nor heard any thing 
about manufactured comb honey.—ED. | 


‘*HoNnoR to whom honor is due.’’ The 
‘*infallible’’ plan of queen introduction 
mentioned on p. 9 as the Wood plan turns 
out, like many another thing, to be nothing 
new. In that very excellent work written 
by S. Simmins, entitled ‘‘ A Modern Bee 
Farm,’’ the plan will be found given on p. 
160 of the 1893 edition. Mr. Simmins also 
emphases the importance of giving to the 
queen only honey from the same _ hive. 
Tardy credit should also be given to Mr. 
Simmins for the idea of bleaching sections 
white, which may be found on p. 139 of the 
same work. [I think you are correct; and 
when the article appeared I thought there 
seemed to be something about the method 
that was familiar, but I could not call it 
to mind then.—Ep. ] 

Bro. A. I. Root, p. 156, says some folks 
think there is no personal Devil. If sucha 
person is lacking anywhere, I assure you 
it’s not ‘‘in this locality.’’ [Say, doctor. 
do you believe this is a question of locality? 
I think I have run across him everywhere I 
have been in the United States. Perhaps 
I did not see his visible tracks, but if I re- 
mained long enough I could find traces of 
him. Do you’ know that, while I was 
away, I made a business of visiting saloons? 
Yes, I went into all I could find or had 
time to visit. As I was a stranger I could 
go around unmolested, and see just how his 
Satanic Majesty manages to catch his vic- 
tims. And if any one thinks there is no 
personal Devil I wish he would go through 
some of the western saloons. There are too 
many people in this world who are utterly 
ignorant of the awful iniquity that is con- 
cocted in these hells of Sodom. I make the 
recommendation that some of our friends 
who are indifferent to this temperance 
question just make a run through the drink- 
ing-places at night in amy of our ‘‘ wide- 
open ’’ cities. They will then think there 
is a Devil sure.—Ep. | 
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Columbia greets Germania’s prince 
Ww ith friendly hand and true ; 
We’ve naught to fear when crowned heads hail 
The red, the white, the blue. 
That song for bee-keepers, music by G. 
W. York, words by Eugene Secor, *‘ Buck- 
wheat Cakes and Honey,’’ was received 
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just as the familiar thump, thump, thump 
of the family batter-paddle was doing its 
work in making such cakes, rendering the 
song very appropriate. It is good all 
through, and all who have music in the 
house should have a copy. 
w 
REVUE INTERNATIONALE. 

In speaking of the difficulties of bee- 
keeping in Tunis, Africa, Mr. Bourgeois 
paints a picture that throws Arizona in the 
shade. He says the work is very hard and 
long. One has to construct a cabin, or 
barrack, make foundation, hives, fill them 
with bees, etc. If he has bread to eat he 
has to go 12 miles for it; wine, 16 miles; 
fresh vegetables, 38; fresh water can be 
had only by going several miles for it. He 
intends to install 1000 hives during a peri- 
od of three years, the estimated expense of 
which will be about $4640. He has rented 
about 1900 acres for this purpose. The 
principal sources of honey will be heather 
and a plant called in French romarin, the 
latter of which is spoken of in another par- 
agraph. : 

w 

Concerning a new treatment for foul 
brood, Mr. Edmond Bochatey says: 

‘‘Having noticed last summer in Tunis, 
where I was managing an apiary of over 
500 hives, that, during the blooming of ro- 
marin, an abundant and very mellifluous 
plant, the condition of several foul-broody 


hives was noticeably improved, I conceived 
the idea of treating the disease with the 
essence of romarin, well known for its val- 


uable antiseptic qualities. The results ob- 
tained in Tunis by this new process were 
excellent; and to convince myself of its ef- 
ficacy, after my return to Valais I applied 
the treatment to three foul-broody hives. 
At the end of three weeks, although the dis- 
ease had gained a strong foothold, it was 
not possible to find a single diseased larva 
in those hives. The cheapness of the es- 
sence of romarin, which one can find at 
any drugstore, and the ease of applying 
the remedy (you have only to pour 15 or 20 
drops of the essence every 3 or 4 days in 
the corner of a hive to effect a complete 
cure) will admit of every bee-keeper trying 
this plan.’’ 

This plant is known in English as rose- 
mary. It belongs to the mint family, and 
is certainly a powerful disinfectant. 

w 

I guess nobody in Europe will feel hurt 
if it is said that Mr. Ed. Bertrand’s jour- 
nal is the greatest representative of the bee 
industry in Europe. Among those in the 
same rank I would mention Le Rucher 
Belge and the late C. J. H. Gravenhorst’s 
/llus. Bienenzeitung. Regrets having been 
sent in relative to Mr. Bertrand’s ill health 
and probable retirement from work, he says, 
in his January issue: ‘‘Several have ex- 
pressed regret at seeing the journal no 
longer in my hands. They are wrong in 
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supposing I have less to do with it than be- 
fore. I remain at the head more than 
ever; and my health being better, thanks to 
God, I am still permitted to be the director 
of my editors. With this in view I have 
the pleasure of announcing that the son of 
Mr. Charles Dadant, who for a long time 
has participated in the work of his father 
and that of the bee-keepers of France and 
Switzerland, and who was a delegate from 
the United States to the Congress of Bee- 
keepers in Paris, in 1900, will henceforth 
take a part in the regular editorial work of 
the Revue. The bonds that have already 
united the Revue to the name of Dadant are 
wellknown. This new and intimate collab- 
oration, which will be aided by the counsels 
of the senior Dadant, will permit us, among 
other advantages, to follow closely the bee- 
keeping movement in the United States.’’ 
Ww 

In reviewing Mr. Reidenbach’s celebrat- 
ed treatise on foul brood, Mr. Ulrich Gu- 
bler says: 

‘*This work is the result of numerous ex- 
periments, and shows a_ very profound 
study of antiseptics. Without knowing any 
thing about the labors of his predecessors, 
he arrives at very nearly the same conclu- 
sions; but he introduces, nevertheless, a 
new element in this important question. 
In the salivary glands of the bees and in 
the larval food there will be found a sub- 
stance of which no author has yet spoken; 
and that is, tartaric acid—an antiseptic of 
the highest order. According to him, the 
royal jelly contains from 3 to 4 per cent of 
it. This acid is transformed in the cells 
into formic acid. Bees fed on honey pro- 
duce of it, according to the author, much 
more than those fed on sugar syrup. For 
this reason the former are much more able 
to resist the ravages of foul brood than the 
latter, which are easily affected. Mr. Rei- 
denbach says the bacillus of foul brood has 
not yet been determined, and do one has as 
yet undertaken its culture. This is an er- 
ror. Mr. Harrison has made a culture of 
Bacillus alvei in jelly, in gelatine, and dif- 
ferent kinds of broth, and he has determin- 
ed its size very accurately.’’ 

This has been done many times in this 
country. 








IS PURITY THE CHIEF ESSENTIAL WITH THE 
HONEY-BEE ? 

The evening mail brought a letter from a 
man in the northeast corner of the United 
States (Maine), he desiring a little chat 
with me on the purity of bees, he beginning 
the conversation with me something after 
this fashion: 








‘*T see much in the bee-papers about the 
purity of bees. What do you think in the 
matter?’’ 

‘*Yes, much has been said in the years 
that are past about a standard of purity 
for our bees; and some of the practical bee- 
keepers of the country have been led to ask 
the question, ‘Can we adopt a standard of 
purity that will always secure to us the 
best working qualities in our bees?’’’ 

**Did they receive an answer? ’’ 

‘IT do not remember any one fully answer- 
ing that question in print; but I remember 
one of our most practical men saying in 
a bee convention once that he could see that 
it would be easy for those who follow noth- 
ing but queen-breeding as a business to 
adopt a standard of purity, or secure some- 
thing which would be called thoroughbred 
at least. But he thought that, for the rank 
and file of the honey-producers of the coun- 
try to adopt the same standard, would be 
quite another thing.’’ 

‘*Why did he talk like that?”’ 

**T do not know that he told the why, but 
I suppose his reason was that the workers 
from different queens of the same color and 
general appearance show a vast difference 
as to their working qualities.”’ 

‘*Has such been your experience?’’ 

‘““Yes. And I think the same has been 
the experience of hundreds if not thousands 
of others.’’ 

**Will you tell me something of this ex- 
perience so that I can understand how you 
have worked, and from this gather a course 
of work for myself?’’ 

‘*I did not pay very close attention to the 
improvement of my bees until the year 1877. 
That spring, when changing a colony from 
one hive to another I noticed a very fine- 
looking orange - colored queen, with the 
workers all well marked. A neighbor, who 
happened to be present, remarked that he 
would prefer a darker-colored queen for bus- 
iness, and I agreed with his decision. No 
further notice was taken of the colony till 
just before July, when nearly every other 
colony in the apiary had swarmed but this 
one, and so I went to see why it had not 
swarmed, as it seemed fully as strong in 
numbers as the best of those which had 
cast swarms. This revealed about sixty 
pounds of section honey all ready to come 
off, while scarcely another colony had a 
single completed section.’’ 

**No wonder they had not swarmed. 
did they not swarm that year?’’ 

** Yes, July 3d they sent out a very large 
swarm which was hived in a separate hive. 
But that was all the swarming it did, al- 
though I never cut any of the queen-cells in 
the parent colony.’’ 

‘“* What was the result in honey? ”’ 

“* The parent colony gave 195 lbs. of nice 
section honey, and the swarm gave 114 lbs., 
or 309 lbs. from the old colony in the 
spring.”’ 

** Well, that was a wonderful yield, and 
I judge you thought more of that queen in 


But 
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the fall than you did when you and the 
neighbor looked at her in the spring.’’ 

‘*Yes, you are right there. And I 
thought still more of her the following 
spring, for both the colony she was in, and 
that from her daughter, wintered with the 
loss of but few bees, while many of the oth- 
er colonies came out spring-poor.”’ 

‘* What did they do the next year? ”’ 

‘*‘ They showed the same disposition not 
to swarm till late; and from the colony with 
the old queen I obtained 151 lbs. of section 
honey, while there were very few other col- 
onies that gave dver 100 1bs.’’ 

‘* Did you consider this queen pure? ’’ 

‘* Not fully so. Nor do I consider any 
Italian queen as pure; but she was so good 
every other way that I then raised all of 
my queens from this old one, as long as 
she lived, and found that, while the major- 
ity of them did not duplicate their mother 
as to color and markings, they did do this 
very nearly as to their being good in every 
other way.’’ 

‘* After she died, what then?’* 

‘*T now began to procure queens from 
other parties who reported good honey- 
yields through our bee-papers, to cross 
with these bees, as in-and-in breeding was 
then considered to be very injurious to bees. 
But the most of these queens did not prove 
nearly so good as those I had, and so the 
growth in improvement was very slow, as I 
had to weed out these as soon as they 
proved inferior. Occasionally one would 
prove good, and was used in connection 
with this strain; but I have kept it very 
largely in the majority ever since.’’ 

‘*Do you think you have gained any in 
their purity? ”’ 

‘* No, I should not want to say that; but 
by this mode of working I have bred upa 
strain of bees that pleases me, and, after 
years of getting queens from other parties, 
I believe them to be second to none as hon- 
ey-gatherers, although for purity I van give 
no guarantee, neither do I think it necessa- 
ry to guarantee any positive purity of 
stock, except that it be good in every spot 
and place where you wish goodness.”’ 

‘*Then you do not think that purity of 
stock is the greatest essential in bees? ’”’ 

‘*No. That is not what I am working 
after. But I am still striving to advance 
further along the honey-gathering line, so 
each year finds me securing queens from 
the most approved sources, although it is 
seldom I find one I care to use as a breed- 
er; but as this ‘seldom one’ is of great 
value, I consider myself well paid for all 
my trouble.’’ 

‘* Then you like to work along this line 
of improving stock.’’ 

‘*Yes. There is nothing in all the realm 
of bee-keeping that gives me more pleasure 
than does this work of improvement of stock 
for its honey-gathering qualities; and as 
we have at this time several of our most 
prominent apiarists at work on this great- 
est of all problems to the honey-producer, 
if perfection can be obtained with bees I 
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doubt not that America will stand at the 
head of the list. But I don’t believe that 
that standing ‘ at the head ’ will be because 
of our purity of stock.’’ 











IN our next issue Rambler will begin his 
interesting series of articles on Cuba. We 
have some fine illustrations, and the story 


that Martin will tell will be an eye-opener. | 





THE Rocky Mountain Bee Journal pub- 
lished at Boulder, Colo., gives evidence of 
holding more than its own, notwithstanding 
it is only a year old. Its editor appears to 
be both a bee-keeper and a printer—a com- 
bination that is certainly very desirable. 
The field for a bee-journal in the great 
central West is certainly very large; and a 
good. paper, devoted to the interests of the 
bees, will; as the years go by, find a good 
strong clientage. It is impossible for one 
paper, or half a dozen of them, to publish 
all the newsy items for all localities, with 
all their climatic differences, in this great 
country of ours, and GLEANINGS is always 
glad to welcome any new rival to the field, 
for there is room for all. 


NO HONEY IN CALIFORNIA THIS YEAR. 

THE California bee-keepers, especially 
those in the southern portion of the State, 
are very much discouraged. That little 
spurt of rain that I told about recently did 
not amount to much; and it is almost a cer- 
tainty now that there will be but little or 
no honey in California the coming season, 
as every thing is drying up. What effect 
this will have on the honey market all over 
the United States can scarcely be estimat- 
ed at this time. If California produced 
last year 200 carloads, and some say 300, 
and turned a large part of it loose on the 
Kast, what will be the effect on the market 
if next year it can not ship any? Certain- 
ly the price on extracted here ought to hold 
its own and a little more, whether we get a 
crop or not. 

California will be no bonanza this year 
for bee-keeping home-seekers. The State 
will have more bee-keepers and bees than 
it can take care of. 


fHE PACKING-HOUSES AND THE BOARD OF 
HEALTH AT SAN FRANCISCO; GRANU- 
LATION NOT A TEST OF PURITY. 
I LEARN from E. H. Schaeffle, who is, 


perhaps, one of the strongest champions of 
pure hcney in California, that the packing- 
1ouses of San Francisco recently called on 
the Board of Health and asked to be allow- 
d to add a small quantity of glucose to the 
honey which they put out, because, as they 
allege, it is not possible to keep the honey 
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liquid without the glucose. But, fortunate- 
ly, the Board informed them that this was 
not possible under the law, and it is well 
they did, for, as the old saying is, if you 
give these packing-houses an ‘‘inch they 
will take a mile.’’ If they were allowed to 
put in a /ittle glucose they would make a 
‘‘mistake ’’ and mix 75 parts of glucose to 
25 of honey, and then call it ‘‘ pure honey.’’ 

And speaking of ‘‘ mistakes,’’ there never 
was a bigger one than that glucose will 
stop the granulating of honey. For exper- 
iment I once mixed glucose and honey in 
various proportions, let them stand, and 
they a// granulated more or less. Glucose 
would, of course, remain liquid and show 
where it had separated from the pure hon- 
ey. But pure granulated honey often has 
clear streaks through it just the same as 
the ‘‘ doctored ’’ stuff has. 


BEES AND FRUIT. 

THE following item, taken from the Red 
Wing, Minn., Republican, is one more link 
in the chain of evidence showing the almost 
indispensable offices of the bee in fertili- 
zing fruit: 

BEES AS PEACH-RAISERS. 

At the Oregon station, experimenters forced a num- 
ber of peach-trees into bloom under a gliss last No- 
vember, and introduced a colony of bees into the 
house, first pro ec ing one tree so that the bees cou'd 
not get toit. From that tree all the fruit dropped 
when the stones began to form. From the other no 
fruit dropped. and it was abundant. 

I desire to say in this connection that we 
have quite a lot of leaflets that we are pre- 
pared to send out to our subscribers where 
they come in contact with certain disagree- 
able neighbors who persist in spraying 
their fruit-trees while in bloom and killing 
their best friends, the bees. They ought 
to understand that they can not afford to 


-carry on so foolish a policy, if they con- 


sult their own interests; and if they are men 
who can be influenced at all by reason, 
these clippings that we are prepared to 
furnish when called for will convince them. 





THE BIG GLUCOSE TRUST AND HOW IT PRO- 
POSES TO BEFRIEND THE BEE-KEEPER. 
FROM several clippings that have been 

sent in it appears that a new glucose trust 
is about to be or has already-been organ- 
ized with a capital of 80 millions of dollars, 
and will be called the Corn Products Co. It 
will ‘‘ take care of all commodities made of 
corn, except meal, hominy, grits, and 
whisky.’’ But its particular business will 
be the manufacture of starch and glucose. 
Several of the items referring to this trust 
go on to state that it will make an effort to 
‘* bring the cost of honey and maple syrup 
something near the price set by the bee and 
the maple-tree.’’ This will be interesting if 
true. The object of this ‘‘trust,’’ I trust, 
is to advance the price of its product. If 
so, I hope it will make it so high that it 
will not pay to use it in honey. But there 
is no likelihood that it will be thus consid- 
erate of the honey business. 
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The glucose interests have always been 
a damage to the bee-keeper. They reduce 
the price on what is called bottled honeys, 
by putting out a ‘‘ doctored ’’ product that 
is so vile that it disgusts the general public 
with a// honey, good, poor, and bad. 

We wish our friends the enemy success in 
advancing prices, providing that advance 
has a tendency to increase the value of hon- 
ey. But our bee-keeping friends will do 
well to watch their efforts to ‘‘ bring the 
cost of honey.near the price set by the 
bee.’’ If they are at this late day doing 
works of philanthropy they must have re- 
formed. But they haven’t, and they can’t 
pull the wool over our eyes either. Glucose 
may advance several notches, and still be 
used profitably to adulterate honey. 

Strange, strange it is, that, when the 
majority of the people, the big majority of 
them, are against the glucose business, 
laws can not be enacted at Washington and 
at the State capitals that will stop this ne- 
farious business of glucose-mixing of a pal- 
try few, and palming it off under honest 
names as pure goods. The trouble is, I 
suspect, that the glucose lobyists are 
much more alert to their interests than the 
dear public are to the interests of their 
stomachs. The result is, no legislation in 
many States has been enacted; and even in 
one or two cases where good laws have been 
passed, somehow the very intent of the law 
is misconstrued by the very people who 
should see that it is carried into effect. 





WM. STAHL ON SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES 
WHILE IN BLOOM. 

IN spite of all the evidence furnished by 
the experiment stations all over the United 
States, and of private experimenters, show- 
ing conclusively that the spraying of fruit- 
trees while in bloom not only kills the bees, 
but is damaging to the best growth of the 
young fruit itself, Wm. Stahl, an extensive 
advertiser of spraying-outfits at Quincy, 
Ill., who is cognizant of these facts, is s¢z// 
sending out circulars urging every one 
to spray his trees while in bloom. By some 
misunderstanding in our office his adver- 
tising card was inserted in our columns; 
but as soon as I saw itI had it dropped 
out, and informed the advertising agency 
that we would not take his advertisement 
again under any circumstances or at any 
price. 

Mr. Stahl has had any amount of evi- 
dence put before him, yet he persists in 
putting out, through thousands of circulars 
sent broadcast, advice that is hurtful to 
bee-keepers and fruit-men alike. None are 
are so blind as those who will not see. 
Stahl is offensive to bee-keepers in another 
way. He put out a statement to the effect 
that comb honey is manufactured. The 
animus of such a statement seems to be 
that he ‘‘has it in’’ for bee-keepers. 

If I know the feelings of our readers, 
when they want spraying-outfits, they will 
buy of some one who does not openly and 
flagrantly run against their interests. As 
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publishers of GLEANINGS we regret ex- 
ceedingly that his card ever found its way 
into our columns. 





THOSE BEES UNDER THE MACHINE - SHOP. 


HERE it is, very close to the first of 
March, and the bees under the machine-shop 
are still doing well. The number of dead 
from the 250 colonies so far during the 
whole winter, if swept up, would not fill a 
four-quart measure. Yesterday, Feb. 23, it 
was quite warm outside, and I went into 
the cellar to see how the bees were behav- 
ing. The door was wide open at one end, 
letting a flood of light in. The thermome- 
ter showed a temperature of 50; but so 
quiet were the bees that they did not even 
venture out. The cellar bottom, as I have 
before explained, is bone-dry; and the air 
in the room where the bees are is sweet 
enough for a human being. The winter 
has been so severe outside that we put in 50 
more colonies from outdoors. Yesterday 


we noticed a few slight traces of dysentery 
from the bees in the yard, but in the cellar 
there is nothing of the kind that can be 
seen. 

In our next issue I hope to preSent you a 
photo of the hives and the general arrange- 
ment of the cellar where they are located. 


WANTED—A FOOL-KILLER; THE EFFECT OF 
THE COMB-HONEY LIES. 

THE following, from one of our subscrib- 
ers, emphasizes what I have been trying to 
say right along—that, in spite of all the 
write ups and the retractions we have se- 
cured in some of the standard papers, per- 
haps three-fourths of the general consumers 
throughout the United States still believe 
that honey-comb is manufactured, filled 
with glucose, and capped over by machin- 
ery. So persistently has this lie been put 
before the public that it is going to take a 
long campaign of education to get the truth 
back into the minds of the people. Mr. 
Jones states a condition of affairs that I 
am afraid is only too true all over the Unit- 
ed States in many localities. He writes: 

Mr. Root:—Will you please send me a few of your 
cards on which you offer a reward for artificial comb 
honey? You would hardly credit it, yet it is a fact, 
the mania has struck this section. With your offer of 
reward, some missionary work may be done; still, it 
is hard to make them believe even then. I don’t know 
but a wiser and more effectual remedy for the evil 
would be this: You send us a strong, hearty young 
fellow who would accept the position of * fool-killer ” 
for this neighborhood and turn him loose to pertorm 
his office. As to salary, if he will do piece-work, and 
is industrious, surely it will amount to something 
munificent. 

_ For mercy’s sake, just look at this: Bartlett Springs 
is a fashionable health-resort. The very elite of San 
Francisco make it their summer home. Last summer 
a bee-keeper took there for sale a lot of honey. It was 
in sections, and would grade ‘fancy’ and ‘‘No. |.” 
Did he sell it? No, sir—not one pound ‘We don't 
want that kind of honey—you can’t fool us,”’ etc., ad 
nauseam. Did the bee-keeper urge it on them, and 
endeavor to explain? No, indeed, he did _ not, for he 
was a man ‘‘wise in his day and generation.”” What 
he did do was to go off and hunt up a lot of old rusty 
empty coal-oil cans, cut his honey from the sections, 
mix ina few leaves, rotten wood, etc., womox it all up 
in a mess, make some change in his own appearance, 
and go back with a lot of ‘wild honey” for sale. 
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Why, they just crowded one another to get toit. He 
couldn’t weigh it out fast enough. ‘‘O Mrs. Newrich ! 
is not this delicious?” ‘Why is it, Mrs. Goldbug, 
that we can not get such things in our markets?” 
can taste the very aroma of woods and wild flowers.” 
‘*No glucose and paraffine about this,’’ and so they 
went on until he had sold his last pound. Now, these 
are not ignorant people. They are the very best that 
we have — at least they are representative, and they 
believe it. Icansee no solution to the problem unless 
the great dailies, the makers of public opinion, can 
be induced to take the matter up, and editorially show 
its glaring ab urdity—either that or send out the fool- 
killer. H. B JONES. 
P. S.—Since writing this I am struck with my own 
idea; and, to act upon it. I will at once write to the 
Exuminer, of San Francisco, and endeavor to enlist 
them on our side If they will take it up, all the 
Hearst newspapers will do so, and that means New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco. Those papers do 
nothing in a half-hearted way, and what ¢hey under- 
take to explain will be ventilated thoroughly. 
Arbuckle, Cal, Jan. 20 Er 2. f. 


Our readers are respectfully requested 
to keep up their campaign of education— 
that is, of letter-writing, sending articles 
to local papers, and telling the truth about 
their business, and showing that comb 
honey is not manufactured and can not be. 





HOW TO CLEAN NEGATIVE GLASS. 


Mr. F. A. SALISBURY, seeing the editori- 
al on p. 58, Jan. 15, corrects me by saying 
that my directions for cleaning negative 
glass would not lead to very satisfactory 
results, and then explains his method. 

Mr. Salisbury says that it is verysimple. 
He uses a common wash-boiler, and places 
in it two pails of water and a pound pack- 
age of Babbitt’s potash. After the water 
comes to a slow boil, he is ready to place 
the glass in. But instead of immersing it 
in bulk in every shape imaginable, it must 
be placed on wooden racks so that the wa- 
ter can get at both surfaces of each light of 
glass. For that purpose he uses a pine 
board 3 in. wide, and just long enough to 
go inside of the wash-boiler. Into this he 
drives 8-penny casing nails about 4 of an 
inch apart, zigzag, the entire length, and 
deep enough so they will stand up 134 inch- 
es. See diagram. Wooden handles are 


ae 


nailed on to each end. 


The lights of glass 
are now stood up on edge between the 
nails, and the whole is immersed in the so- 


lution of potash. It is then left there for 
about ten minutes, when it is lifted out and 
soused down into a tub of water to rinse off 
the glass, for the photographic film will all 
have dissolved off in the solution. 

To expedite the work, three wooden racks 
for holding glass are made; and if one 
works right he can take 50 every 5 minutes, 
and have 2 minutes’ rest out of each 5. 
When the rack is taken out with the glass 
it is set on the inverted boiler-cover and 
carried over to the tub. This catches the 
drip. 


BEE OR MACHINE HONEY. 


WALTER S. POUDER has been doing some 
good work in replying to certain articles 
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that have appeared in the Indianapolis 
News, a daily paper of wide circulation 
and much influence. It not only published 
Mr. Pouder’s letters, but one from myself. 
The result is, the readers of that paper are 
probably pretty well advised by this time 
that there is no such thing as manufactured 
comb honey. Mr. Pouder, in speaking 
about the condition of the market as the re- 
sult of these comb-honey canards that have 
been afloat, writes: 


The honey business is dull, and it can be attributed 
to nothing but the newspaper stories. We learn this 
from conversation with those who come here for hon- 
ey. Many askif this is bee honey or machine-made 
honey. Others ask if this is pure comb honey or fed 
honey. In one case I explained toa man that there 
was no machine-made honey and he replied, ‘‘ Well, I 
don’t know about that. I have just learned that I have 
been eating manufactured eggs all winter.’’ Another 
man said that he once knew of a place in Indianapo- 
lis where they made comb honey by machinery. On 
further inquiry he referred to my old shop in Walnut 
Street, where I was located some years ago. 

WALTER S. POUDER. 


I am afraid that Mr. Pouder, when he 
tells us that the ‘‘honey business is dull,’’ 
comes pretty near hitting the truth — espe- 
cially when he attributes that dullness to 
the lies that have been circulated. We find 
in our business that the demand for ex- 
tracted honey is good, while comb honey is 
of rather slow sale. 

Before the onslaught of lies there was a 
certain steady demand for comb honey. 
Now, why is it that that demand seems to 
have eased up just at a time when honey 
ought to find a fairly good sale? I tell you, 
brother bee-keepers, there are thousands— 
yes, millions—of people who sfz/l believe 
that the greater part of the comb honey on 
the market is machine-made,; yes, and a 
few fools who have been eating pickled eggs 
imagine they have been eating a manufac- 
tured article. The campaign of article- 
writing, telling the truth about comb honey 
and how it is produced, should be kept up 
by our friends. 








J. K., Minn.—As a rule very little honey 
is obtained from dandelions. Some have 
even questioned whether bees get any at 
all, asserting that pollen is the only thing 
that they visit the blossoms for. The prob- 
babilities are, both pollen and a little hon- 
ey are obtained. Indeed, I have sampled 
what was said to be dandelion honey, and 
it had a very distinct flavor, not unlike the 
aroma from the flower. But I never knew 
of a case yet where any considerable 
amount was obtained. Dandelions grow 
profusely here, and the only effect of them 
is to start brood-rearing slightly. Dande- 
lion honey, what little there would be, 
would not be sufficient to supply the bees 
with stores if they were short on coming 
out of winter quarters. 

The south side of a ridge or hill would 
be an ideal place on which to put bees. 
You need not fear about its being too 
warm. 
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TAKING BEES FROM W WINTER QUARTERS. 
When and How to Do it ; t; Good Orthodox Teaching. 


BY R. F. HOLTERMANN, 
Formerly Editor of the Canadian Bee Journal. 








After careful wintering comes the ques- 
tion of placing the bees on summer stands, 
and how and when’'to do so to the best ad- 
vantage. This is a matter in which the 
bee-keeper must be guided in part by cir- 
cumstances. Bees should be kept warm in 
spring, and doubtless a great deal can be 
gained by husbanding the heat of the clus- 
ter and having the hive close-fitting in all 
its parts. Let me say that over twenty 
years of experience in handling bees, the 
manufacture of supplies, and having now 
no interest whatever in their manufacture, 
aside from making the hives for our own 
use, and to hold the bees we sell, convinces 
me that the average bee-keeper does not at- 
tach the importance and value he should to 
good hives. The supply-dealer who seeks 
to provide a good article for his customers, 
and charge a reasonable profit, has con- 
stantly to convince the inexperienced bee- 
keeper that his goods are worth more than 
those of a local sawmill, the operators of 
which often have no idea as to the requi- 
sites of a hive, especially as to accuracy. 
‘That it will pay in our locality to pack our 
bees in outer cases after setting on summer 
stands, I doubt; but that it will pay to give 
considerably more for a hive that will af- 
ford ample top protection, Iam sure. Ifa 
bee-keeper has such a hive it will pay to 
set bees out earlier than when they are not 
so protected. 

To know the best time at which to set out 
bees requires very careful observation, and 
is, in a measure at least, partially guess- 
work. The purer the air of the cellar, and 
the|better the bees are wintering, the longer 
they can be left in thecellar. If I find cer- 
tain colonies restless I aim to set these out, 
also others necessary to move to reach those 
restless. When are these to be set out ? 
Just as early (in our latitude in March) or 
quickly as the bees can get a good cleans- 
ing flight. Activity exhausts vitality. When 
the intestines of the bee are charged with 
excrement, and it becomes diseased, it can 
not rest; and the longer that condition pre- 
vails, the more vitality isexhausted. Under 
these circumstances the sooner the bees get 
a flight the better. Even should it be very 
cold afterward, the bee has disposed in 
flight of the matter which keeps it restless, 
and it can settle down quietly in the hive. 
I have seen colonies so treated do fairly 
well when those in apparently the same 
condition left in the cellar perished. How- 
ever, I gave the bees a warm cushion on 
top. Top protection is important. 
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Quite recently, I do not know where, 
some one advocated taking a colony with 
dysentery, carrying it some distance from 
the hive, and shaking the bees in the air; 
and when those in their flight returned to 
the old stand they would, in flight, dis- 
charge their excrement; and by repeating 
the operation several times the bees would 
be cured. Let me say this: I never saw 
bees restless with dysentery, if it was day- 
light, remain in the hive if the atmosphere 
Was warm enough for them to fly without 
chilling, and the shaking-off process ap- 
pears to me to be quite superfluous. 

If the bees are all in about the same con- 
dition, what then? Shall they all be set 
out at one time? I am not an advocate of 
setting a large apiary out of winter quar- 
ters at one time. By that I mean carrying 
them out one after another until all are out, 
especially if the day is warm and bright. 
Why? It leads to confusion. The poorer 
the wintering, the greater the excitement of 
the bees during their first flight. Am I an 
advocate of late setting out? No. From 
year to year my practice has been to set 
out earlier; and in this locality, some 80 
miles north of Buffalo, if the day is favor- 
able I would begin setting bees out at any 
time after March 15. Out of 100, set out 7 
or 8; and when they have had a good flight 
put shade-boards over the entrance, and 
then set out more the next favorable day, 
and so on until all are out. In no case 
would I keep the bees in the cellar after 
the first pollen appears. No doubt, unless 
the bad air in the cellar prevents, the bees 
can smell the pollen and nectar, and they 
will not rest. 

Some say the bees that have been set out 
rob those taking their first flight. I have 
never found this to be the case. By setting 
shade-boards in front of those out, and then 
taking the bees from the cellar early in the 
day, these latter bees are pretty well over 
their excitement by the time those having 
stood in the outside cold with shade-boards 
over the entrance get stirred up. With suc- 
cessful cellar wintering there is no brood- 
rearing while in winter quarters. 7here 
is no mistake about this. Activity means 
exhaustion of vitality; and when vitality is 
exhausted, instinct (I call it obeying God’s 
law implanted in the animal) causes the 
bees to rear brood to replace the exhausted 
vitality. When the bees are set out they 
begin brood-rearing; and the more active 
the bees, the more brood is reared. The 
days they fly, the queen lays. After sever- 
al days of quiet she ceases laying ; and 
when one or more days favorable to activity 
return, the queen again lays. To such an 
extent is this the case that an expe t can 
tell by the age of the brood in the combs 
the duration of cold between seasons of 
activity. 

Some complain that, in the excitement of 
a general flight, the bees intermingle, and 
the strong attract bees from the weaker. 
This is undoubtedly true; but by setting 
out fewer bees this tendency is reduced. I 
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also strongly favor setting bees on the sum- 
mer stands very early in the day, or just 
before it is warm enough for a flight. By 
so doing, the bees come out more gradually 
asthe temperature rises. There is a slight 
danger of a change in the weather; but 
here, as in other places, the experienced, 
careful, and observing person has some ad- 
vantage. With good wintering there is no 
need of changing or cleaning bottom-boards. 
They should be clean, dry, and sweet; but 
if there are dead bees on the bottom-board 
to any extent I would change these after 
the bees are through flying. With the help 
of another this can be done very quickly. 
The sealed quilt should be left untouched, 
and entrance-blocks should be adjusted to 
suit the strength of the colony. When bees 
are set out early, before pollen or honey 
can be gathered, shade-boards should be 
placed over the entrance, and taken down 
only when the bees can fly without chill- 
ing. Shade-boards over the entrance will 
also be found an advantage when bees are 
likely to fly during unfavorable weather, 
even when pollen or honey may be secured. 

To recapitulate briefly: Set bees out as 
early in March as they can get a cleansing 
flight, if they become diseased. If quiet 
and healthy, leave them in the cellar until 
the first pollen appears. The poorer they 
winter, the fewer should be set out at one 
time. Set out when the indications are that 
it will be warm and fair, but before it is. 
Keep in, by means of shade, or even close 
up those that have had a flight, and might 
rob those having a first flight. 

In closing, let me say I do not know if it 
is desirable that bees be returned to the 
stand from which they came. I doubt if it 
is necessary. By following the points giv- 
en above, we shall steer clear of that which 
tends most to draw the bees away from 


their own hive during the first flight; and 


to be perfectly safe it is, perhaps, as well 
to return each hive to the old stand. 
Brantford, Ont., Can. 


[It may be well to bear in mind that lo- 
calities vary greatly as to the proper time 
to set bees out. Dr. Miller once gave the 
good rule that applies equally to all places, 
to set out when the soft maples come into 
bloom. This will usually be about the 
time when safe warm weather comes on. 
We shall, however, set our bees out late 
rather than early. We are liable to have a 
very warm spell in April, during which the 
bees will get a large amount of brood start- 
ed. This will be followed by cold weather 
during which not only a large part of the 
brood is lost, but many of the bees, in their 
efforts to hover and preserve the brood. It 
therefore seems to me (except in the case of 
actually diseased colonies) that March 15 
is about a month too early for most locali- 
ties. Last year we did not set our cellar 


bees out till after the 1st of May, and those 
colonies proved to be the best we had. Of 
course, if one can’t keep his bees quiet he 
will have to set them out earlier. 
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Mr. Holtermann is exactly right in ad- 
vising the setting-out of a few colonies at a 
time. Indeed, I indorse every thing else he 
Says, except as to the time of setting the 
bees out.—Eb. | 
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VENTILATION OF BEE-CELLARS. 
A Reply to T. F. Bingham. 





BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





[The following article was intended to follow imme- 
diately after Mr. Bingham’s, to which it is in reply, in 
our Feb. 15th issue ; but it arrived just after our forms 
had been made up. The reader is requested to turn to 
page 154, and then he will understand this article a 
little better.—Ep.] 

Mr. Editor:—At last our snow blockade 
is off, and we get our mail again, the first 
time for nearly a week. You ought to see 
our roads. Many are the drifts from six to 
twelve feet deep, and we have shoveled and 
shoveled till we are all glad to be in com- 
munication with the outside world again. 
One of the good things is that it is not so 
extremely cold, four degrees below zero be- 
ing the coldest. With the opening of the 
roads came your letter, containing proof of 
Mr. Bingham’s article, with your footnotes 
thereto, together with a stack of mail that 
will take me days to wade through. I thank 
you very much for sending this proof, and 
giving me a chance to say a few words in 
the same issue. 

The discussion now going on relative to 
this ventilation matter reminds me of the 
seventies and early eighties, when we were 
at it ‘‘hot and heavy,’’ only a little being 
said at this time about the ‘‘sub-earth’’ 
part, which was then thought to be the 
most necessary part in the matter, the up- 
per ventilator being opened and closed as 
the temperature of the repository said was 
necessary; and the opening and shutting of 
ventilators, as spoken of then, and at the 
present time, brings back very forcibly to 
my mind just how I used to run out to the 
cellar with every change of wind and tem- 
perature, else the cellar would be nearly or 
quite freezing one day and too warm soon 
after. I followed this for several years, as 
did scores, if not hundreds, of others, until 
it began to dawn on my mind that perhaps 
this matter of ventilation might possibly be 
overdrawn, and I mistrust: that some of 
those who are now so sure that ventilation 
is the main thing in cellar wintering may 
weaken somewhat in the matter as time 
passes into years. With this ‘‘dawning’’ 
I began to leave the ventilators closed a 
part of the time, especially the sub-earth 
one, and found that the bees wintered bet- 
ter than they had at any time before, not- 
withstanding all the labor I had been to 
in fussing with ventilators. 

The next winter, during a cold spell I 
kept all closed for two weeks, and found on 
going into the cellar that the bees were in 
the nicest condition I had ever seen them up 
to this time, so I left all closed for another 
two weeks, when another examination show- 
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ed that they were in just as nice order as 
before. I now paid no further attention to 
ventilators; and when the cellar was new- 
ly roofed no provision was made for venti- 
lation whatever. Nor have I seen any rea- 
son since for ventilators, so far as the dees 
were concerned, for they come out in the 
spring much better since I use no ventila- 
tion than they did when I was fussing with 
ventilators as some are now doing. 

If you will turn to page 333 of ABC, 
1899 edition, you will see that my upper 
ventilator was not the little one ‘‘ thirtieth, ”’ 
or ‘‘three and four inch ventilator’’ you 
speak of in your footnote, but a 6X8 inch 
ventilator, or one nearly one-fifth as large 
as your 16-inch-square one you are now 
recommending. This, together with the 
large sub-earth ventilator (100 feet long, 
and at an average of 3 feet under ground) 
would change all the air in the cellar in 
less than five minutes. Then you must 
have forgotten how, with those dry cellars 
of years ago, the bees got uneasy and noisy, 
coming out of their hives and running about 
the entrance till some one found out that 
the giving of water in a sponge quieted 
them. And I have often wondered if those 
having noisy bees, and who opened their 
cellar doors at night, and shut them in the 
morning to quiet them, could not do this 
quieting more quickly by giving a little 
water in a sponge. My idea is that it is 
the damp night air which is let in that 
should have the credit of quieting the bees, 
more than a changeofair. This damp air, 
together with a cooling of the cellar, slakes 
their thirst and makesthem happy. Away 
back in the seventies, with my dry cellar 
and pure air I have given water to restless 
colonies at night, and found them as quiet 
as ‘‘lambs’’ the next morning. Ihave been 
watching this ventilation matter through 
the ‘‘eyes’’ of the past, and can only see 
in it a revival of those days; and as long 
as my bees winter very nicely, without even 
one single thought, on my part, as regards 
ventilation, from the 10th of November to 
the 20th of April—no, not so much as the 
opening or the shutting of a door (notwith- 
standing Mr. Bingham thinks I do this, ac- 
cording to his letter found on page 934 of 
GLEANINGS for 1901), I do not see any rea- 
son for adopting that great big ventilator, 
nor worrying my head over the matter, and 
much less of running back and forth to the 
cellar all winter to see that the ventilation 
is properly regulated to suit every change 
of wind and temperature. If the bee-keep- 
er can gain nothing by all of this trouble 
in looking after ventilators, his time can be 
much more profitably spent in preparing 
for the next season, or by reading, recrea- 
tion, and rest. 

And to Bro. Bingham I will say, I would 
prefer my hives dry, and would prefer less 
mold on the cellar walls; but if my bees 
winter as well as his, can he say that his 
dry sweet air is any better for the safe win- 
tering of bees than the dampness which 
mine enjoy? The experience of the past 
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has led me to believe that, where a cellar 
is not overstocked, an even temperature of 
from 44 to 46 degrees, together with a mozs/ 
atmosphere, is one of the happy environ- 
ments, very enjoyable to the bees, and one 
tending toward their coming out nice and 
healthy in the spring. At any rate, it win- 
ters well with me, and gives mea ‘‘happy’”’ 
winter, free from any care whatever in the 
matter, and at present I am satisfied to let 
‘*well enough”’ alone. 

I had thought to close here; but I fave 
been reading the proof of Bro. Bingham’s 
article over again, and feel that I should 
say a few words regarding this sentence of 
his: ‘‘A hundred colonies of bees consum- 
ing 400 pounds of honey per month, would 
liberate not less than 35 to 40 lbs. of water 
per week.’’ I wonder if Bro. B. meant just 
what that sentence conveys to the mind of 
the average reader. Or was it putinasa 
sort of ‘‘filling’’ to make his side appear 
the nearer right? But whichever way he 
intended it, this sentence speaks the loss of 
1500 pounds of honey, or its equivalent, 
during the five months the 100 colonies are 
in his cellar, over and above what mine 
consume, just for the sake of that dry air 
and his extra work with that big ventilator. 
Bless your heart, friend B., if bees must 
consume stores at the rate of four pounds of 
honey per month, per colony, for the privi- 
lege of being in a dry, well-ventilaled cel- 
lar, then I have an additional reason for 
sticking to my moist, no-ventilation one; for 
it is a rare thing that any colony consumes 
more than one pound a month while in this 
cellar; and on several winters I have had 
colonies which did not consume more than 
from 3% to 4 lbs. of honey during the five 
to five and a half months they were in this 
repository. This saving of honey will far 
more than overcome all disagreeableness 
which arises from moisture, and leave a 
large amount on the credit side of the bal- 
ance-sheet besides. 

Borodino, N. Y., Feb. 7. 


[This question of ventilation seems to be 
a rather perplexing one. Our experience 
is emphatically in favor of ventilation. 
Our out-yard cellar was not ventilated, and 
Mr. Wardell has reported it as not doing 
well, while the bees in our home-yard cel- 
lar—that is, the one under the machine-shop 
——are doing finely. In the former the air 
is very damp and the ventilation is limited, 
because I did not notice that Mr. Bingham 
recommended a 16-inch ventilating-flue, un- 
til after we had put in the 6-inch ventilator, 
and the bees were in the cellar. 

Regarding the consumption of honey as 
reported by Mr. Bingham, it appears that 
our friend must have made a mistake. Con- 
servative estimates have shown that indoor- 
wintered bees consume about half of the 
amount of stores consumed by bees outdoors. 
In some cases the figures are down as low 
as one-fourth, so that from 5 to 10 lbs. per 
colony during the five months would. be 
more nearly correct. Mr. Doolittle puts the 
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figure at 5 lbs., and he is about right, ac- 
cording to our experience, and according 
to the experience of those who get good re- 
sults in wintering. I consulted Mr. Bing- 
ham’s copy, but found the same 400 in his 
own handwriting, of honey per month for 
100 colonies. This makes in all 2000 Ibs. 
of honey, for the five months, when it should 
be about 500 lbs. for the same length of 
time. Evidently Mr. Bingham has made a 
mistake. His figures will be very liberal, 
even for outdoor-wintered bees. But even 
taking the figure of 500 lbs. for the five 
months, that would leave him from 40 to 45 
lbs. of water according to the same ratio, 
or between six and seven gallons for the 5 
months. Even this amount, with the mois- 
ture from the cellar, would be sufficient to 
soak the boards of the hives of 100 colonies 
that is, providing this moisture could not 
escape.—ED. | 
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A HONEY TRUST. 





California and its Effect on the Honey Market. 





BY F. E. BROWN, 
Manager Central California Bee-keepers’ Association, 





It is a rule with the honey-buyers of the 
United States to watch the rain conditions 
of Southern California; and as soon as the 
winter rain is reported, then it is that they 
line up and get ready to ‘‘do”’ the fickle- 
minded honey-producers of that unfortunate 
part of this great honey-producing State, 
and the rest of the world is made to suffer 
their folly with them. 

Kor instance, at the beginning of the last 
season’s rainfall for this State, the writer 
was in Chicago, and the honey-buyers had 
nothing to say regarding honey except that, 
as California was having big rains, there 
would be abundance of choice honey that 
could be bourht at a price of 4 cents. I 
laughéd at the idea, and told them that, as 
Southern California was now well organ- 
ized, they would probably market their hon- 
ey from this on; they would smile, and say, 
‘* Wait and see.’’ Yes, we did wait and see. 
Central California, as well as Arizona, held 
their honey, provided money for the man 
who had honey who was forced to use the 
same to get money, and thus the honey 
was stored, waiting, as we supposed, for 
the conditions of the honey market to so 
shape up that we could prove to the honey- 
buyer that there was no 4 cents this time. 
After waiting a long time, all the while 
keeping in touch with Arizona, finding them 
faithful to their word, holding firm for the 
living price, Southern California through 
what was thought to be the Exchange, man- 
ifesting the same spirit, all seemingly work- 
ing quietly on to success, the buyers report- 
ed to the California grower that Arizona 
was selling at 4 cts., and at the same time 
reporting to the Arizona producers that 
Central California was selling at 4 cents. 
These reports had no weight upon us, as 
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we were posted as to what the other was 
doing. 

Buyers soon began to be indifferent as to 
whether they had our goods or not, stating 
that they were getting all they wanted from 
Southern California at a price of 4 cents. 
Arizona was told the same thing, but we 
did not believe it; but suddenly the crash 
came, like a thunderbolt from a clear sky. 
A letter from a party controlling 50 or more 
cars stated that he had marketed, up to 
date, 22 cars, at a price of 4 cents, and at 
the same time he advised me to sell what I 
controlled through him. What were we to 
do? Southern California, with 300 cars of 
choice honey, was seeking a market at 4 
cts., with a freight rate of 85 cts., while 
we here in Central California, as well as 
Arizona, had our 30 to 40 cars, and a freight 
rate of $1.10. The jig was up, and we, 
with our hands tied, were forced to submit. 

Now comes Rambler, who wants to form 
a trust for the greater production of honey, 
and suggests that Southern California be 
made the hub, the center, the first and fore- 
most. That is just what the buyers would 
like, as the scheme would work well to 
their good and gain. 

I say, let us have a trust (if it be called 
a trust) for the protection of the producer, 
and let its head be away from the coast of 
the Pacific. Make it national, with the 
head in Chicago, backed up by every local- 
ity in its reach; give them the control of the 
honey, and allow no locality to dictate prices. 


THE BEE IN LAW. 


Keeping of Bees; When and When Not a Nui- 
sance.—Article 5. 





BY R. D. FISHER. 





1. General Definition.—The term ‘‘ nui- 
sance,’’ in legal phraseology, is applied to 
that class of wrongs that arise from the un- 
reasonable, unwarrantable, or unlawful 
use by a person of his own property, real 
or personal, or from his own improper or 
unlawful conduct, working an obstruction 
of or injury to a right of another or of the 
public, and producing such material an- 
noyance, inconvenience, discomfort, or hurt, 
that the law will presume a consequent 
damage. 

A nuisance may be said to be any thing 
wrongfully done or permitted which injures 
or annoys another in the enjoyment of his 
legal rights. (See Wood’s Law of Nui- 
sances, 2d Ed., 1, and Cooley on Torts, p. 
565.) It will be noticed that this definition 
is so broad as to include many wrongs not 
regarded as nuisances. ‘‘ Nuisance, 2oc- 
umentum, or annoyance, signifies any 
thing that worketh hurt, inconvenience, or 
damage.”’ 

2. Public and Private Nuisances.—Public 
or common nuisances affect the community 
at large, or some considerable portion of it, 
such as the inhabitants of a town or com- 
munity; and the persen therein offending 
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is liable to criminal prosecution. A public 
nuisance does not necessarily create a civil 
cause of action for any person; but it may 
do so under certain conditions. A private 
nuisance affects only one person or a deter- 
minate number of persons, and is the 
ground of civil proceedings only. General- 
ly it affects the control, use, or enjoyment 
of immovable property; but this is not a 
necessary element according to the modern 
view of the law. A nuisance, to be a pub- 
lic nuisance, must be in a public place, or 
where the public frequently congregate, or 
where members of the public are likely 
to come within the range of its influence; 
for if the act or use of property be in a re- 
mote and unfrequented locality, it will not 
be a public nuisance. A common nuisance, 
according to English authority, is an un- 
lawful act or omission to discharge a legal 
duty, which act or omission endangers 
the lives, safety, health, property, or com- 
fort of the public, or by which the public 
are obstructed in the exercise or enjoyment 
of any right common to all the people. 

Strictly speaking, a trade or occupation, 
a business or industry, lawful in itself, 
and which becomes a nuisance because of 
its location, or the manner in which it is 
conducted, or the character of the animals 
or thing, is not a nuisance fer se, though 
it may be a prima-/acie nuisance. 

3. Keeping Bees— When and When Not 
a Nuisance.—Whether bees are or are not 
a nuisance is to be judicially determined 
in each individual case, and it would seem 
that the foregoing definitions were broad 
enough to include them. Only a few cases 
have found their way to the higher courts, 
involving this subject; but with the devel- 
opment of the fruit-growing industry the 
bee’s liberty is more than ever questioned, 
and it is not unlikely that the future will 
be conducive to much litigation between the 
fruit-grower and the bee-keeper. 

Place of Keeping Bees.—One engaged in 
the business of keeping bees may not right- 
fully keep his bees in a place upon his 
premises so as to annoy his neighbors. 
Such an act is a nuisance. One of the 
earlier cases on this subject was decided 
by the New York Supreme Court (Olmsted 
v. Rich, 6 N. Y. Suppt., 826), and other 
courts have been content to follow it. In 
this case the evidence showed that the 
plaintiff and defendants were neighbors; 
that the defendants were keeping a large 
number of hives of bees in a lot immediate- 
ly joining the plaintiff's dwelling-house, 
and that at certain seasons they were a 
source of great annoyance to him and his 
family, and also that they could be removed 
without material difficulty to a place on the 


defendant’s premises where they would not 


disturb the neighbors. The action was in 
the nature of an injunction to prevent de- 
fendants from maintaining their apiary at 
the place above named. The court held 
that the case was a proper one for a per- 
manent injunction. In such action the is- 
sue was not as to defendant’s motives in 


keeping the bees, nor whether they had 
knowledge of any vicious propensities of 
the bees, but simply whether the condition 
of things, as then and previously existing, 
constituted a nuisance. The court held af- 
firmatively, and the bees were ordered re- 
moved in order to abate the nuisance. 

On the other hand, an ordinance by a 
city council which makes the owning, keep- 
ing, or raising of bees within a city’s limit 
a nuisance per se is too broad, and is, 
therefore, invalid. The most celebrated 
case of this kind on record is that of Clark 
v. City of Arkadelphia, Arkansas, §2 Ark., 
23. The evidence-in this case showed that 
Clark, who had kept bees in that city for a 
number of years, was not in political har- 
mony with those in power, and the latter 
sought to punish him and get rid of his 
presence by prohibiting the keeping of bees 
within the corporate limits of the city. 
Clark was ordered to remove his bees, but 
refused to do so, and his arrest and con- 
viction by the city court under the ordi- 
nance followed. He appealed tothe Circuit 
Court, the latter dismissing the prosecution, 
and then the State appealed to the Supreme 
Court, wherein it is held that, ‘‘ Although 
bees may become a nuisance in a city, an 
ordinance which makes the owning, keep- 
ing, or raising them within the city limits 
a nuisance, whether it is in fact so or not, 
is too broad, and is not valid.’’ 

While bees have been kept for centuries 
in towns and cities, it is a fact, so far as 
we have been able to discover by a careful 
search of the court records, that the city of 
Arkadelphia is the first on record to at- 
tempt to forbid them. It is conceded, how- 
ever, that the keeping of bees in cities may 
be regulated as to quantity and the manner 
of keeping, or make the keeper responsible, 
as in cases of other animals with danger- 
ous propensities. This, however, is quite 
a different proposition from that of an or- 
dinance calculated to destroy a business 
or industry altogether. ‘‘ All ordinances, 
arbitrary in their terms, and unreasona- 
ble, and unnecessarily abridging private 
rights, are void,’’ says Dillon on Municipal 
Corporations. City ordinances can not be 
levied at a mere private nuisance to one or 
more persons. The nuisance must be pub- 
lic and general in its character, and must 
be an actual nuisance with sufticient evi- 
dence to sustain it. Courts have, therefore, 
taken knowledge of the habits of bees, and 
hold that it would be impossible, at the 
present state of the bee industry, for them 
to be more than a private nuisance, for 
which the person or persons injured or an- 
noyed have their remedy as set forth in the 
Olmsted v. Rich case, supra. 

The decision of the Arkansas court is a 
valuable and stimulating precedent, is good 
law, and a menace to those who attempt to 
interfere with a useful and growing indus- 
try, pursuit, or occupation. 

Our next article will be devoted to the 
subject of damages by reason of the pres- 
ence, keeping, and owning of bees. 
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Arizona Bee-keeping Concluded ; the Temperature of 
Arizona ; the two Associations; our Genial 
Friend ‘ Mike.” 





BY E. R. ROOT. 


I have before mentioned that there are 
two associations of bee-keepers in Arizona. 
One of them goes by the name of the Arizo- 
na Honey Exchange, of which J. Webster 
Johnson is secretary and manager. The 
other bears the title of the Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation of Maricopa Co., of which J. P. 
Ivy is secretary. The first mentioned is a 
split-off from the other. Some members in 
the old society, it appears. were dissatis- 
fied, and a new organization was formed 
across the river. But so far as I could see 
there was not, at the time of my visit. a 
spirit of ill will or rivalry between the : wo. 





HON. J. P. IVY. 


They are practically working together as 
one harmonious unit. Mr. Johnson finds a 
market for the members of his organization, 
and Mr. Ivy performs a similar service for 
those of his. 

I have already introduced Mr. Johnson, 
and given a view of hisapiary. I now take 
pleasure in presenting Hon. J. P. Ivy, the 
active man of the Maricopa Co. Association, 
who owns and operates some 700 colonies, 
and who is considered all through the Salt 
River Valley as one of the progressive and 
successful bee-keepers. 

At the time I met him, there was a gen- 
eral gathering of farmers and bee-keepers 
at Phoenix, at a grange of some sort that 
was being held. Not only active in bee 
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matters, he is a leader in political matters 
also. Recently he had been honored by his 
party, having been elected as Representa- 
tive on the Democratic ticket over a very 
popular candidate of the other party. I 
was invited by him to go out to his apiary, 
as he was expecting to do some honey-ex- 
tracting the next day; but as I was then 
almost at the limit of my time I found it 
impossible to accept his invitation. 

On this day of the grange meeting we 
met guite a number of bee-keepers. Be- 
sides other bee-keepers, whose names I do 
not recall, there were present Mr. Wm. 
Rohrig; W. L. Chambers; J. P. Ivy; and 
last, but not least, Mr. M. C. Wail, or 
‘*Mike,’’ as he is familiarly called. Mr. 
Wall is another active man in the Maricopa 
Association, and owns and operates over 
1000 colonies. His particular f 
to be buying up apiaries that ‘* 







season. I had coaael a gred z 
Mike—of how he was a ‘‘hal 
met;’’ and when that persury Joined) Str 
group nearly every one began to’ssnile, for 
Mike always brings a ripple of mhéfriment 
wherever he goes. 

I remember there was an argument be- 
tween him and Mr. Rohrig as to how warm 
it was that day. I said it was about 120, 
or at least it /e/t that way to me. Mike 
made the statement that it was 110. Mr. 
Rohrig very promptly asserted that he was 
away ‘‘off.’’ There was something said 
about soda water and ice cream. Mr. Roh- 
rig very promptly accepted the challenge 
from his friend Mike; and thereupon some 
of the parties went to look at the thermom- 
eters at the nearest drugstore. Mike came 
back all wreathed in smiles. 

‘*You will have to pay for the soda and 
ice cream,’’ said he. 

After we had refreshed ourselves at Mr. 
Rohrig’s expense it developed that Mike 
had looked on the warm side of the build- 
ing, where the mercury actually showed 
110, yet the other thermometers showed 
orly 105. 

I mention this little incident to give an 
idea of the everyday weather in summer 
in Arizona; in fact, I was told that I would 
have to be prepared for a temperature of 
120 in the shade. I did not find it as high 
as that; and Mr. Rohrig said, I think, that 
it never reached that, in his experience, in 
the Valley. 

The question of temperature finally re- 
solved itself into a little discussion as tc 
the proper conditions favorable for a honey- 
flow. All practically agreed that a tem- 
perature of from 115 to 120 is decidedly un- 
favorable, especially if accompanied with a 
breeze. The air must be absolutely still, 
and the mercury in the shade should stand 
from 90 to 100. Then the honey will fairly 
rain down. 

I had heard so much about Mike that I 
was anxious to visit hisapiary. I ‘‘hinted 


a 








around’’ for an invitation, but he didn’t in- 
vite. Finally I got Chambers to put the 
question to him straight. 

‘*Oh, no!’’ said he; ‘‘I do not want any 
bee-man—much less the editor of a bee-pa- 
per, prowling around my place with a ko- 
dak. It looks too bad, and is not fixed up 
for company.’’ 

But Chambers winked at me and said, 
‘*We will go anyhow,’’ and we did. I 
think it was the next day on our way back 
to Tempe when we stopped off at Mike’s 
headquarters, for he was baching it. When 
he saw us coming he said something about 
a bad penny returning, and that he wasn’t 
looking for us; but that made us all the 
more anxious to prowl around. Between 
two of his apiaries he had a great pile of 
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variety of odd sizes, for in Arizona there 
are several kinds of frames in use. TI 
two most prominent are the Langstroth and 
the Nippert frame. The last named is a 
very small frame, 10X10. Besides these 
there are a few other odd sizes. Of course 
our friend had to take every thing just as 
it came. He is too progressive a bee-keep- 
er to have three or four different sizes of 
frames among his bees; so what did he do 
but toss all the odd-sized combs, as fast as 
the brood hatched out, into that mammoth 
solar wax-extractor which you see just back 
of him in the picture? Then he would 
transfer the bees to a standard hive and 
combs. I think the pile on which he stands 
represents the year’s business of buying 
up and transferring. 











MIKE WALL’S PILE OF TRANSFERRED FRAMES; AN OBJECT-LESSON IN ODD-SIZED 
FRAMES AND HIVES. 


brood-frames of various sizes, as well as 
parts of hives. He tried to steer us away 
from this object-lesson, but we did not 
‘*steer.’’ I told Chambers that I wanted 
Mike right on top of that pile; ‘‘ but,’’ said 
he, with a wink, ‘‘it will take better men 
than you are to put me on it,’’ and it would, 
no doubt. But by dint of coaxing I got 
Mike and Mr. Chambers on top, and took a 
snap shot or two. The result is before you. 
Mr. Wall said something to the effect that 
I must not use that for GLEANINGS, but I 
made no promise. 

I have already explained that our friend 
was in the business of buying up apiaries, 
and then not only making them pay for 
themselves but pay for their keeping. But 
as a result of his buying, he got a great 


As firewood is scarce in Arizona he finds 
that these old frames make splendid kin- 
dling-wood; and all he had to do was to go 
to the pile for fuel when he wanted to make 
a good hot fire to fry his beefsteak. 

That our friend is an up-to-date bee-keep- 
er will be further evident by a photo of him 
holding one of his combs with Doolittle 
queen-cells on it. Heisa reader of GLEAN- 
INGS, and I found he was able to produce 
as fine a lot of cells as Doolittle or any- 
body else can turn out. 


THE BOY BEE-KEEPER’S WONDERFUL 
RECORD. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Cham- 


bers, of whom I have been speaking thus 
far in this articie, is the boy bee-heeper 








passe 








somone 
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MIKE WALL AND SOME OF HIS DOOLITTLE 
QUEEN-CELLS. 


who, through his own independent exer- 
tions, and without a dollar of help from any 
one, is the owner of 500 colonies — colonies 
that he has made pay for themselves. Since 
I left Arizona I have learned that his crop 
for last season was 44,000 pounds from 400 
colonies, spring count, or an average of 110 
pounds per colony. If there is another 
young man in all the United States who 
has made that record before he was of age 
—yes, if there is another one in all the 
world—we have never heard of it. I am 
glad to introduce Mr. Chambers again to 
our readers. 

Lest I might create a wild rush to go to 
Arizona and do likewise, I will state that 
all the irrigated parts of the State, so far 
as I know, are very much overstocked with 
bees and bee-keepers. The yellow butter- 
flies, the tendency to cut alfalfa before it 
comes into bloom, the occasional failure of 
water, the hot climate, rattlesnakes, mos- 
quitoes that are awful-—all these and more, 
should be taken into consideration. 

There are many other bee-keepers whom 
I should like to introduce to you; but as I 
have got something like 4000 miles ahead of 
me, and have not even yet got into Califor- 
nia, I shall have to bring my Arizona series 
to a close. 

But I will mention that there are Stahl 
and Hough, who own about 1200 colonies 
which they put out on shares. There is 
John Nippert, the owner and user of a shal- 
low hive and frame. I secured what I sup- 
posed to be a good picture of him; but he 





complained that it made him look so old 
that he wished me not to use it. But Mr. 
Nippert is a successful bee-keeper, and his 
little hive and frame have been pretty 
widely scattered throughout the Valley. - 
He is a believer in the principle of han- 
dling hives instead of frames, and is very 
successful in carrying out his idea, for he 
runs between five and six hundred colonies 
on that plan. 


YELLOW BUTTERFLIES AND ALFALFA. 


During some seasons of the year these 
are quite a pest, both to the alfala-grower 
and to the bee-keeper. Mr. Chambers ex- 
plained to me that they would sometimes 
be so thick on a field that it would be fair- 
ly yellow with them. They destroy the 
blossoms, with the result that no honey 
will be given off from that field or any 
field where they swarm, for they appear to 
go in swarms. 


HONEY-PLANTS OF THE SALT RIVER VAL- 
LEY, ARIZONA. 

The list of honey-plants that supply the 
brood-nest and bring the bees up into good 
shape for honey-plants are the following: 
First there is the wild currant in Decem- 








W. L. CHAMBERS. 
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ber. Next comes the cottonwood about the 
15th of January. These are the large 
shade-trees I have spoken about that grow 
so luxuriantly along the ditches. Follow- 
ing these about the first of February is the 
willow. This continues till March. Next 
there is the yellow sweet clover, or sour 
clover. as it is called in Arizona. This is 
followed by the first crop of alfalfa, coming 
on about the 10th of April. But from this 
first crop comparatively little honey is 
yielded. 

The plants that begin to yield surplus 
now come on, among which is first the mes- 
quite, something that grows in Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona-—in fact, all 
through this portion of the United States on 
the semi-desert lands. Mesquite in Arizo- 
na blooms about the first of May, and lasts 
some twenty days. Next comes on catclaw, 
about the 15th of May, and continues till 
the last of June. This is followed by the 
second crop of alfalfa, and from this the 
greater part of the honey comes. Close on 
to this is the third crop of alfalfa, for there 
are three cuttings of this hay in Arizona. 
The alfalfa yield all together lasts till about 
the last of July, after which very little sur- 
plus is secured, although there are light 
flows following, keeping the bees in good 
condition, and rendering feeding unneces- 
sary. 

In our next issue I will take you to the 
hottest place in the United States, and the 
most deserted of all deserts, and then we 
will take a big long jump over into Califor- 
nia. 

Ee ree 


BEE-STINGS NOT A CURE FOR RHEUMATISM. 





Difference in Locality. 





BY DELOS WOOD. 





It is quite a common thing for the bee- 
journals to publish articles in favor of 
stings for the cure of rheumatism, and these 
articles are copied far and wide by the lo- 
cal press; but I have failed to see a single 
article refuting the statement. I contracted 
rheumatism in the army during the Civil 
War, and since that time I have worked 
every season in the apiary, having from 25 
to 700 colonies under my care. Some of 
them would sting equal to Rambler's, and 
he intimated his would attack a hot stove- 
pipe. I have had hundreds of stings, day 
after day, for weeks at a time, but no relief 
from rheumatism at any time. 

A friend of mine who was badly crippled 
with the disease told me he had tied strings 
around the bottom of his pants, and then 
put a cupful of bees from his crossest colo- 
nies inside his pants, and worked in the 
apiary for hours with them stinging him, 
but got no relief from it. 

GLEANINGS says that the poison from 
Apis mellifica is used largely in homeopa- 
thic practice. This case was the homeopa- 
thic remedy in allopathic doses. 


Many things ire laid to locality; but this 
can not be, for my friend and myself have 
kept bees in Indiana as well as California. 
Is it not owing toa difference in the disease 
itself? Weare both afflicted with c ronic 
muscular rheumatism. There is no swell- 
ing nor inflammation. Possibly thcse 
cases reported us cured by the stings may 
be the inflammatory form. Who can tell 
us? 

Some things are largely due to locality: 
and in locating an apiary it is necessary 
not only to know that flowering plants 
abound but also that they produce honey 
in that locality. 

Ventura Co., Cal., boasts of its lima-bean 
honey; but along the coast of Santa Barba- 
ra Co. a colony of bees would starve in the 
center of hundreds of acres of beans. 
There is not a drop of honey in them. In 
Colorado and in many places in California, 
alfalfa yields honey in abundance; but in 
this locality I have never seen a bee on it. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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A PRETTY SUBURBAN APIARY. 
Hives Made with the Barnes £aw. 


BY W. IF. TURNER. 





Mr. Root:—The picture I send you is not 
just to my liking, but the best I had at 
hund. The artist was in somewhat of a 
hurry, and did not give me time to fix up or 
arrange things for the picture as I had 
wished, knowing that, if it got into GLEAN- 
INGS, it would by viewed by many a criti- 
cal eye. 

My success I owe largely to GLEANINGS 
and the A BC book, having received the 
first volumes of the former when issued as 
a quarterly. 

Our home is at the extreme left. The 
home of our only son, Charles L., is at the 
extreme right. He and his family are in 
the automobile, coming down street from 
the west. His wife and oldest daughter, 
Carrie, are standing it front of our house. 
Fifty-five stands of bees are on this lot, but 
not all shown. Shop and honey-house is 
just outside of the picture, near the solar 
extractor. 

By the side of your humble servant stands 
the Daisy wheelbarrow bought of A. I. 
Root years ago, and still doing good ser- 
vice. If you look closely you can see a bee- 
brush and smoker hanging on a comb-box. 
I use the wheelbarrow for carrying combs 
to and from the honey-house. I use the 
eight-frame L. hives, and have tried the 
various kinds of tops as made by the Root 
Co., and like the ventilated gable cover 
best of any. 

I have made with the Barnes combined 
machine 80 hives and supers besides 5U win- 
ter cases ; but unless one is far from the 
source of supply, er neir cheap lumber, 
there is little or nothing saved if one’s time 
is worth any thing. 
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My output of honey for 1901 was 40 lbs. 
per colony, which found a ready sale here 
in Peoria at 15 cts. by the case for comb, 
und 10 cts. per 1b. for extracted, put up in 
pint Mason jars. My pasture here is 
mainly sweet and white clover, basswood, 
and catnip. I don’t take any stock in the 
red clover as a honey-plant except for bum- 
ble-bees, and this tongue reach I consider 
all nonsense. Why not turn our attention 
to the ‘‘ business end,’’ and grow shorter 
stings, as hornless cattle are grown? 

GLEANINGS is always a welcome visitor 
at my home, and the Home papers are al- 
ways eagerly scanned by myself and fami- 
ly, and just now we are enjoying a great 
treat in the Notes of Travel by the editor, 
as I have been six times through to Califor- 
nia, and note the correctness of many of the 
pictures shown. I wish GLEANINGS would 
come four times instead of twice a month. 

Peoria Heights, I1l.. Feb. 5. 
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RECORD-KEEPING OF APIARIES. 


A Modern and Convenient System. 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLER. 

I wish to call the attention of the readers 
of GLEANINGS to a very convenient system 
of keeping the records of their apiaries. It 
is not new in the literary or commercial 
world, having been long in use in libraries 
and business offices for all sorts of records 
+nd indexing. I refer to the card system. 
I have used it in business for fifteen years, 
but applied it to my apiarian records only 
about a year ago. 

For the benefit of those who may not be 
familiar with this system I will give a brief 
description of it. It consists of a lot of 
cards of uniform size, perforated at the 
iniddle of the lower edge, all arranged ina 
drawer or tray, and held in place by a rod 
passing through the ends of the tray and 


the holes in the cards. 


Assorted in among 
these cards are others having projections, or 
‘*tabs,’’ which stand above the general lev- 


el of the rest of the cards. These tabs serve 
as the guides or indexes to the cards back 
of them. On the tabs are written or print- 
ed letters of the alphabet, numbers, dates, 
subjects, or any manner of sign which will 
readily indicate to the user the matter to 
be found on the cards between that guide- 
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card and the next. The accompanying il- 
lustration will serve to make it more clear. 
As may be readily appreciated, this sys- 
tem lends itself to an endless variety of 
classifications, and its usefulness is limited 
only by the skill of the compiler. When or- 
dinarily referred to, the cards are tipped 
back or forward like the leaves of a book; 
and if the case is dropped, the rod holds all 
secure. When putting in new matter. or 
removing that which has become obsolete, 
the rod is taken out and all cards are free. 
It has this particular advantage over a 
book: All ‘‘dead’’ or useless matter is 
eliminated by simply removing the card it 
is on. Any number of cards may be used 
to refer to things about a colony or strain 
of bees, each of these cards being filed un- 
der a different classification, so that, no 
matter which of many titles is looked un- 
der, the details are readily found. Or one 
card may have records on one subject and 
refer to many colonies by number, letter, or 
otherwise. For memoranda in the hive, 
one of these cards is slipped under a bent 
pin or nail on the under side of the cover, or 
simply laid on the mat under the cover. 
Duplicates may be kept in the case in the 
house, or these cards may be left in the 
hive until filled up, when they are filed 
away and new ones put in their places. 

If work is to be planned before going to 
an out-apiary, the cards referring to the 
colonies needing attention may be removed 
from the tray, classed according to the work 
to be done, put into an envelope, and slipped 
into the pocket ready for instant use when 
wanted. An outfit such as I have illustrat- 
ed here, consisting of a case, guides, and 
800 cards, cost me $2.00, and was purchased 
of the Library Bureau, Boston, Mass. 

I use cards ruled only across, as on let- 
ter paper. For all ordinary work they are 
as convenient as specially ruled or printed 
cards, and much cheaper. 

Providence, R. I., Dec. 3. 


[We use this same system all through our 
office; in fact, we have even gone so far as 
to discard the heavy and cumbrous ledgers 
in our book-keeping department, and have 
substituted in their stead drawers of cards 
like that shown in the illustration. The 
great advantage of this system over the 
book method for any kind of business or 
any kind of work is, as Mr. Miller points 
out, that one does not have to thumb over 
constantly records that have been complet- 
ed, or which are of comparatively little 
use. The complete records are filed sepa- 
rately, while the new and unfinished ones, 
or those that are being filled out, are with- 
in finger reach. 

The time is coming when records of every 
nature will be on what is known as the 
‘“card-index ’’ system; and Mr. Miller is 
correct in believing that such a system 
would be specially applicable to an apiary. 
This plan of record-keeping is respectfully 
referred to a certain doctor of the family of 
Miller.—Ep. } 
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QUESTION ON WINTERING. 





1. Can I unite two weak colonies at this 
time of year? Is it too cold? 

2. Do you make an air-spaced hive (no 
packing)? There are several bee-keepers 
here who use them, and prefer them to 
chaff. What do you think of them? 

3. Is there a hive cover that will not leak? 
I bought several Danz. covers (made by 
you) last summer, and every one leaked so 
that I found a puddle of water on the can- 
vas after every rain. 

Shall I contract the entrance to your 
Dovetailed hive for outdoor wintering? I 
am a beginner. F. P. BricGs. 

Ayer, Mass., Feb. 1902. 


[1. You can very easily unite colonies at 
this time of the year, in the cellar. All 
that is necessary is to put one hive on top 
of the other, and the bees will gradually 
work together. 

2. All our double-walled hives can be 
made air-spaced, or packed with chaff, 
sawdust, planer shavings, or any kind of 
material. In a mild climate like yours, 
our double-walled hives would not require 
packing. Perhaps it would be better with- 
out; but in a colder climate the packing is 
certainly an advantage. We would refer 
you to ‘** Chaff Hives,*? on page 11 of our 
catalog. In putting these hives together, 
leave out the packing and you will have the 
best double-walled or air-spaced hive there 
is made. 

3. In our 1902 catalog we offer two covers 
which we guarantee will not leak. The 
new gable cover, or flat cover covered with 
Neponset paper, will be perfectly tight. 

4. For outdoor wintering we recommend 
an entrance 3x8 inches. For very cold 
weather an entrance 3x4 inches would do 
very well; but in that case the apiarist 
himself should see that the entrances are 
clear, and not clogged by dead bees. 

5. A compartment shut off from the fur- 
nace-room in your cellar would make an 
excellent place for wintering bees; but usu- 
ally in such a room not more than 50 colo- 
nies can be accommodated to advantage. 
Too many bees in a room make the air too 
bad.—Ep. | 


RED CLOVER}; RED-CLOVER 
BEES. 

I notice you advertise red-clover queens. 
So far as my experience goes, all Italian 
bees work more or less on red clover, es- 
pecially the second crop; but I find quite a 
contrast in the quantity of surplus stored 
by different colonies. I have had a few 
colonies that gave me a fair surplus from 
that source, while others, apparently as 
strong, gave me nothing. This led me, 


HONEY FROM 


years ago, to believe it quite possible to 
produce a strain superior to any thing we 
already have in that regard, and reared 
the most of my queens from those best colo- 
nies. While my bees at present are more 
finely marked, I do not believe they are in 
any way superior, except the marking, to 
those I produced from 1868 to 1882. And 
this leads me to conclude that it is not as 
necessary to infuse fresh blood as some 
breeders claim. I purchased my first colo- 
ny of Italians in April, 1868, and Italian- 
ized my apiary of about 25 colonies during 
that and the next season, and did not in- 
fuse any fresh blood until the summer of 
1882. I am positive I secured as much sur- 
plus from red clover during the period 
named as I have since; and I am positive, 
also, that, during that period, there was 
no fresh blood infused, as I was the only 
person anywhere in this vicinity that bred 
the Italian bee, except a few of my 
neighbors whom I induced to try them. 
Since 1882 I have procured one or more 
queens annually, but can not see any im- 
provement except in color. During the last 
two seasons I have reared queens from best 
colonies irrespective of color, being satis- 
fied it is the correct course. I am pleased 
to see the change in breeding for color to 
that of honey-producing quality. I shall 
not feel surprised if the genuine red-clover 
queen were already here. 
E. B. SLAUGHTER. 

ANOTHER BOGUS (7) 


OFFER FOR 


HONEY. 


COMB 


Mr. Root: 


I notice on page 36 that you 
offer $1000 for 11b. of manufactured comb 
honey, filled and capped without the bees. 


This is all right; but you said, ‘*‘ made at 
a factory,’”’ ‘‘ where such stuff is made.’ 
Now, we have lots of fools who profess they 
believe comb honey is made and filled by 
machinery. Among these are many ladies, 
one an ‘*‘M. D.’’ who ought to know better. 
One rich, highly educated lady told me in- 
timate friends of hers had been in the fac- 
tory, and seen tons of such manufactured 
comb honey. Now, I wish to say most em- 
phatically there is not such a factory in 
the broad universe. I challenge, and will 
pay $100 to any one who can name the 
State, county, city, street, or number, of 
any place where comb honey is or has been 
made; and I will give $100 to any one that 
will give me one square inch of comb honey, 
made, filled, and capped in any way other 
than by bees in the past. I will give them 
ten years to do it in future. Any one, who 
knows enough about bees and honey to say 
white is white or black is black knows it is 
physically impossible to manufacture and 
cap comb honey. F. DANZENBAKER. 
Washington, D. C. 


THE AMOUNT OF WAX IN OLD COMBS. 

How much wax would the Root steam 
wax-press, described in GQLEANINGS for 
August 1, tuke out cf a full set uf combs, 
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both brood and extracting, of an eight- 

frame hive? The combs in question would 

be very old, black, and poor, but not moth- 

eaten. In other words, how much availa- 

ble wax would a set of combs such as I de- 

scribed, contain? Won. BLocH. 
Dulzura, Cal., Jan. 24. 


[This is a hard question to answer. A 
good deal depends on whether the combs 
were made originally from foundation; and, 
if so, was the foundation heavy, medium, 
or light brood? If no foundation was used 
at all, then the amount of wax that can be 
obtained will be smaller still. I should 
not expect, ordinarily, more than from half 
a pound to one pound of wax from such 
combs. With the best of apparatus, and 
combs that were built off from good heavy 
foundation, we might get two pounds; but 
under ordinary circumstances I should not 
be surprised if you did not get even half a 
pound.—Ep. | 
MOVING BEES ON A WAGON WITHOUT CLOS- 

ING THE ENTRANCE SUCCESSFULLY 

PRACTICED. 

Last spring I moved about 60 colonies of 
bees a short distance. without closing the 
entrance. About dusk I went along and 
gave each hive a few puffs of smoke, then 
in a few minutes I went back to the first 
ones, puffed a little more smoke into five 
or six hives. then went to work loading un- 
til I had these five or six loaded, then 
smoked five or six more; commenced load- 
ing again, and so on until all were loaded. 
I started very carefully. Ifthey were much 
disturbed I would stop fo- a minute or two, 
then start again. After going a little way 
I would not pay any more attention to them, 
but drive right along. x. C. Ciary. 

Ft. Morgan, Colo. 

A CARD FROM F. W. L. SLADEN. 

Mr. Root:—Have you room in GLEANINGS 
for a few words of thanks from me to the 
American apiarists who entertained me so 
splendidly on my recent trip to the great 
country across the ocean? I was very sorry 
not to have been able to get over in time to 
attend the Bee-keepers’ Convention at the 
Pan-American Exposition, but the disap- 
pointment was well compensated by the 
greater pleasure I had in becoming ac- 
quainted with some of the bee-keepers in 
their own homes. The ‘‘ royal welcome ’’ 
you bespoke for me in your issue of October 
1 was indeed realized, and I had a down- 
right good time with every bee-keeper I 
was able to visit. My chief regret is that 
I had only time to go and see so few. 

It is difficult for me to sum up in a few 
words my many impressions of American 
bee-keeping from an English bee-keeper’s 
point of view, so I will not attempt it here, 
but will just say that I made a special 
point of endeavoring to investigate the dif- 
ferences between the methods practiced in 
the two countries, and looking into the 
causes of these differences. I found this to 
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be a particularly interesting and profitable 
line of thought. On the whole I was sur- 
prised and delighted to see the remarkable 
progress that apiculture is making in 
America. Though I did not go far either 
west or south, I tried to realize the vastness 
of the country and the many varieties of the 
conditions for—-and therefore methods in— 
bee-keeping that must exist. The industry 
is certainly in a very vigorous state. My 
best wishes for further progress during the 
year which will have begun before this 


reaches you, and also for a good crop to the 
bread-winners of the happy homes I have 
such pleasant recollections of having visit- 
ed. EF. W. L. SLADEN. 
Ripple Court, near Dover, Eng., Dec. 26. 


THE MARKED DIFFERENCE IN THE WORK- 
ING QUALITIES OF COLONIES. 

I have many times watched the different 
colonies in my apiary when there was ap- 
parently very little honey-flow; and while 
some colonies were quite active, and actual- 
ly bringing in honey, others would be al- 
most entir ly idle. I have observed it so 
closely and so many times, also noting 
the conditions of the active and inactive 
colonies, that I am satisfied in my own 
mind that there is quite a difference in the 
industrial qualities of individual colonies. 
And why should it not be so, the same as 
in the rest of animal life? Progression in 
bee culture is still ahead of us; and to ob- 
tain the best results means experimental 
study. 

Your advice, Mr. Editor, in footnotes on 
page 975, I consider pure gold. 

Brooklyn, Pa. LUTHER S. ELy. 


Please give me your opinion on wintering 
with super on, with no absorbents or any 
thing inside but cover sealed tight. 

EARL N. EVERSON. 

Brilliant, O., Nov. 17, 1901. 


[Some very good results in wintering 
have been secured by leaving on the supers; 
but usually we would advise taking themoff, 
putting on absorbents instead, or, perhaps, 
better still, a sealed cover.—ED. | 


Will you please tell me how to feed refuse 
honey to bees at this time of year? 
CLIFFORD RANNEY. 
Hillsdale, Mich., Jan. 2. 


[It is a bad time of year to feed refuse 
honey to bees, either in the cellar or out- 
doors. Better give cakes of hard rock can- 
dy, and keep your honey until next spring. 
—-Ep. | 








LIARS -WHAT THE StU DAY SCHOOL TIMES THINKS 
ABOUT THEM. 

No liar can ever be great except as a liar. He does not 
stand on the eternal foundations of truth. All great tides 
of power in the universe sweep along the lines of truth, 
Whoever works against them gos down, Ananias died 
qu'ekly: all others, more or Jess so. The wires of this sin is 
death. 

e 
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OUR 
HOMES, 


BY A.1L. ROOT. 





Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man 
that getteth understanding.—PRov. 3: 13. 


It is now toward the latter part of Feb- 
ruary ; and although I have not been away 
from home a single day during this past 
winter, and the weather has been cold and 
wintry (since the first of January, any 
way), I have been having an exceedingly 
happy time. In fact, I do not know that I 
ever enjoyed life more than I have during 
this past winter. I am happy when I get 
up in the morning, because it gives me a 
chance to get at the work I love. To tell 
the truth, it hardly is work, for to me it is 
more like play. When it comes dinner time 
I am happy again, because, although I had 
almost forgotten it, I was so much taken up 
with my work (or play) that I had actually 
forgotten I was hungry. I can thank God 
for my dinner, with honest sincerity, be- 
cause I have an excellent appetite; and it 
is the same way in the afternoon and the 
same way at supper time. Of course, I 
have my afternoon and forenoon naps when 
I am tired; but so much interested have I 
been in this winter occupation that of late 
I have been sleeping only fifteen or twenty 
minutes. I am happy again during the 
evening because I have the latest books and 


papers devoted to my favorite pursuit; and 
I am happy again at bedtime because I go 
to sleep instantly, and sleep soundly until 
the electric lights flash upon us at a quar- 
ter after five, admonishing us that it is time 


to begin the day. Before breakfast I en- 
joy my work again. 

Now, this work I am going to tell you 
about is not any thing particularly expen- 
sive—that is, it need not be; and any of 
you or every one of you can commence it 
(on a small scale) right in your own homes. 
Of course, you may have some difficulties 
to surmount; but where there is a will there 
is a way. 

Now, friends, if you did not know me you 
would begin to be suspicious that I had 
something to sell; but the thought of it 
makes me feel happy again, for I can say, 
‘*Thank God I have nothing to sell, and no 
monopoly of the business.’’ I have been 
happy because I have been getting wisdom 
and understanding; and, above all, because 
I have been daily and hourly—yes, and al- 
most every minute—in touch with the handi- 
work of the great Father above. I have 
felt his presence as I studied his works. 
All my life I have enjoyed, as you may 
know, learning the whys and wherefores 
that I may control Dame Nature, and make 
her do my bidding. 

Let me say briefly that this work I am 
talking about is growing plants over in that 
little greenhouse. You may say you have 
not all got a greenhouse. My dear brother 


or sister, with God’s help you can get one 
if you want it dad enough, if you are will- 
ing to pay the price. You can commence 
with just a window of your sitting-room or 
kitchen; but before I tell you about it I wish 
to diverge a little in order to get the point 
clearly before you. 

Most of you have been studying the new 
catalogs of seeds and plants; but I hardly 
believe any one of you fully realizes the 
amount of work that has been done to get 
these new things that are delighting the 
world. I regret that it is not all honest 
work—that is, some of the pictures paraded 
are tosome extent not really new, but most 
of them are. Now, read carefully the fol- 
lowing, which I take from the last Rural 
New - Yorker: 

AN ELUSIVE RADISH. 

Bei'g impressed with the scarcity of desirable sum- 
mer radishes, the writer beg n, about ten years ago, 
breeding experiments looking’ toward the develop- 
ment of a type which w uld grow well during the 
summer heat, remain in good eating condition a rea- 
sonable time, aud_ be of sightly appearance and mild 
flavor. Beckert’s Chartier came nearest the ideal in 
mind at the time, but it requires about eight weeks to 
develop; and though mild, crisp, and tender when at 
its best, it soon grows coarse and pithy. To impart 
greater durability of texture, and restrain the tenden- 
cy rapidly to run to seed, the Chartier was pollenized 
with a hard white summer radish of local origin, and 
the best of the resulting crosses, which were rather 
too pungent in flavor, with an unintroduced white 
Chinese radish the succeeding year. This induced the 
hybrids to * break” wildly, but a few roots retained 
the form and some of the crimson coloring of Chartier, 
though with hard texture and slow maturity. The 
long early scarlet anda forcing round scarlet variety 
were next successively introduced i. the strain, and 
rigid selection began. after growing seedlings irom 
the last cross. There was not as much variation 
among these later generations as might have been 
expected, but the looked- for type was very slow in 
developing until the eighth year, when it appeared at 
a bound, all the seedlings beiug much alike, varying 
only in proportionate length. The newcomer was of 
the Chartier type, pale rose shading to white in color, 
tender, succulent, and well flavored. It dev eloped 
rapidly, but reta ned a small top, and was very slow 
in running to seed, standing in good condition several 
wecks in the hottest weather. Here, apparently, was 
a good thing, planned and worked for, but secured at 
last. The next year as grown from seeds saved from 
the most perfect specimens, they came so uniform 
that the only remaining detect appeared to be the shy 
seeding of the selected roots. Ihe next year the new 
radish was planted with high hopes, but a great pro- 
portion failed to “bottom-out,” running at once to 
seed likecharlock or wild mustard. Socomplete was 
the reversion that except for the white flowers the d« - 
generat: plants could scarcely be distinguished from 
charlock. This was disappointing, but the best spe ci- 
mens of those showing no deterioration were isolated 
by the removal of all others, and seeds again careful- 
ly saved. The result of this last sowing revealeda 
general stamped toward the primitive wild radish— 
scarcely two per cent keeping tothe improved type, 
which had seemed at one time in a fair way to become 
fixed -and in this abrupt manner our ideal summer 
radish slipped out of existence. 

The uncertainties of breeding by hybridization spe- 
cial types of such economic aud ornamental plants as 
must commonly be propagated from seeds, is thus de- 
tailed at some length as explanatory of the tende ncy 
of many high-bred strains, origi: ally produced by 
cross- breeding, to fall away from the advertised stan- 
dard Mendel’s law of hybridization, based on long 
and carefully conducted experiments, seems to show 
that the pollen and seed embryo cell of diverse plants 
of the same species or genus invariably unite in a defi- 
nite manner, and that, however various the association 
of the characteristics of the parents may be in the 
progeny, the separate individualities are preserved, 
though often dormant, for many generations, and 
may at any time reappear with startling suddenness 
in individual plants. There will ever be much diffi- 
culty in fixing and retaining types produced by cross- 
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ing, where see 1 propagation is necessary, though oc- 
casionaliy a hybrid is so happily balanced that it 
seems to become a new species, and may be grown on 
indefinitely with reasonable care in selection. 

W. V. F. 

Friend W. V. F. has been at work for 
ten years to produce an ideal radish; but 
alter he got it, like a wild colt out on the 
plains it got away from him, and there is 
very little hope that that same ‘‘colt’’ will 
ever be caught. Somebody else, by work- 
ing ten years more or less, may get some- 
thing near to his ideal. It is just like the 
strawberries. <A strawberry having all 
the good qualities that a dozen others have, 
is not yet known. When we get it (if we 
ever do) a single plant will be cheap ata 
thousand dollars. Do you know why he 
could not hold his radish? The reason is 
this: Radishes must always be grown from 
the seed. You can not take slips as you do 
from a geranium, nor runners as you do 
from a strawberry; nor can you graft rad- 
ishes as you would graft apple-trees, and 
bud peach-trees. It was because of this 
that our friend could not hold his beloved 
‘*wild colt.’’ 

Now, this work that has made me so hap- 
py has been studying the ‘‘cutting’’ busi- 
ness. That china dish of white sand has 
been my favorite tool, only I have a lot of 
dishes so I can start cuttings more or less 
every day; and then every morning and 
sometimes every afternoon 1 am delighted 
to find certain plants that had been behav- 
ing contrary have got into line, and are 
doing exactly what I wanted them to do. 


When we get at the conditions, the thing is 


easy. Oh how many times I have found 
this to be true during my busy happy life! 
I worked day and night trying to make 
comb foundation—burned my fingers, spat- 
tered my clothes, littered up the house, and 
it seemed only continual defeat. But little 
by little I began to ‘‘ catch on,’’ first toone 
important condition and then another; and 
now our young people down in our new wax- 
room would look up in surprise to hear there 
Was ever trouble about it, the thing seems 
so easy and so natural. 

Well, I could not make coleus-plants grow 
to suit me. Oh! I forgot to tell you I have 
been studying the catalogs and sending a 
few cents here, there, and yonder, for some 
new plants. Then before I could make cut- 
tings I had to study this new plant, get ac- 
quainted with it, and find out how to make 
it grow strong and vigorous. Well, I have 
never succeeded with the coleus till this 
winter; and now I find it is one of the pret- 
tiest plants to make grow we have in the 
greenhouse. The reason I did not succeed 
was because I did not keep my forcing-bed 
warm enough. I supposed 80 degrees would 
kill every thing; but I was so stupid I did 
not consider that we sometimes have 80 and 
90 in the summer, and it does not kill things 
either. With a bottom heat of 80 degrees, 
and the heat above as much as 70 or 75, 
with a confined moist air, the coleus grows 
like a weed, and shows the most brilliant 
colors I ever saw. 
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Well, most of these new plants are ex- 
pensive. I paid 35 cents for a single gera- 
nium by mail. I had it in bloom in about 
two days, and in two days more I had some 
cuttings, so my plants will not cost me very 
much after all. From six golden-leaved 
salvias I have now 30 beautiful plants. 
That is about as many as I have room for. 

During former winters I have been much 
troubled by the green fly, red spider, and 
mealy bug in my greenhouse. This winter 
I have had hardly a glimpse of insect foes. 
I banished them with what is called ‘‘nico- 
tine punk,’’ which I bought of the Skab- 
cura Dip Co., Chicago, at 60c. a dozen rolls. 
Four or five rolls have kept my greenhouse 
absolutely free from insects all winter. 
This one thing makes a vast difference with 
a florist. Sometimes the stuff I order from 
away off is infested with mealy bug; but it 
is easily fixed by fumigation as above. 

Well, this winter for the first time I have 
really got in touch with making plants 
grow by starting them in the smallest size 
of pot and giving them a larger one just as 
fast as they needed it, and no faster. When 
you learn the trade, and really get in touch 
with the plants, it is just wonderful how 
you can make things grow. A friend gave 
me a slip of /mpatiens Sultani. I put it in 
the white sand, and a few days afterward 
something on the plant looked like a drop 
of blood, only it was more brilliant. I put 
on my ‘‘specs,’’ carried it to the light, 
and found it was a little bud unfolding. 
The slip put out a beautiful blossom in that 
wet sand before it had even a speck of root 
of any sort. Surgeons are hard at work 
on the problem, and have at least partly 
succeeded, in having a human being live 
with his stomach entirely removed. In the 
same way we make a plant grow with vig- 
or when its roots are a// cut off—in fact, 
when it has not any sign of a root of any 
kind. Just get the temperature, moisture, 
and other things all right. 

Well, about the time the blossom dropped 
I discovered little roots on the slip. I put 
it in the smallest-sized pot and put it back 
in my cutting-bed. In ten days the pot was 
full of roots, and it wanted more room. I 
gave it one just a little larger. In three or 
four days it wanted more room still. I 
bought some cinerarias. For two weeks 
they did not grow, and I thought they were 
going to die. I did not keep them warm 
enough. I gave them a bed where the tem- 
perature was from 60 to 70, bottom heat, 
day and night. Then they commenced to 
boom. I gavethem larger pots, and larger 
still. I got them on the run, as it were, 
and it seemed to me they were really on the 
**double quick.’’ Some of the strongest are 
now in eight-inch pots. The foliage is just 
wonderful (almost as ‘‘ big as a cabbage’’), 
and they are opening their brilliant glit- 
tering flowers while I write. I dropped 
the hose on one of them, and snapped off 
the center of the plant, buds, and two or 
three leaves. I felt as bad over it, almost, 
as if I had hurt a living being. In a min- 
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ute my spirits began to recover, for I thought 
of my spare saucers of white sand. I put 
it clear down so just the leaves and the buds 
were out of the sand; kept it wet and warm, 
and—would you believe it?—that bud with- 
out roots opened up before those on the grow- 
ing plants. It was not sickly nor stunted. 
It seemed to say, ‘‘Oh! you need not feel 
particularly bad about the accident. I do 
not really zeed roots if you give me every 
thing else I want.”’ 

Well, the old plant has put out two or 
three branches of buds in place of the one 
I took off, and the new one is putting out 
roots, so I am going to have an ex/ra plant, 
and possibly the old one will give an extra 
amount of bloom just a little later than the 
rest. 

Now, what makes me happy is that I am 
making discoveries every day. They may 
not be new to florists, nor to somebody else 
in this big wide world, but they are new to 
me; and Iam getting in touch with these 
new and strange forms of vegetation so I 
can hold on to them—not as our brother did 
with the radish that ‘‘eluded’’ his grasp 
just when he thought he had it for sure. 
And talking about radishes reminds me 
that, years ago, I worked several seasons 
for a white lettuce like the white-plume cel- 
ery. I got so far as to put lettuce on the 


market that was part white and part green; 
but my patrons got a notion that the white 
spots were the result of putting some kind 
of poison on the leaves to keep off insects. 
Well, I finally got a few stalks that were 
all white, but they lacked vigor, just as the 


Madame Saleroi geranium, the one border- 
ed with white, lacks vigor compared with 
the green-leaved geraniums. Now, very 
likely my feeble white lettuce might have 
been crossed so as to give it vigor, but I be- 
came discouraged and let it drop. Vaughan, 
of Chicago, advertises in his catalog a new 
variety of /mpatiens (/. Platypetala). Ihave 
just to-day received three of the plants. 
The flower is larger than the old Su/tanz, 
and the foliage is quite different, although 
it resembles our old friend. I should’judge 
it is a ranker and more luxuriant plant, 
because they stood right up strong in the 
full noonday sun. Of course, the new 
plants cost quite a little; but when you con- 
sider that one who knows how can multiply 
the plants with great rapidity, you will not 
mind paying 30 or 40 cents for one to start 
with. By the way, this /mpatiens Sultani 
is perhaps more commonly grown as a 
house-plant than any thing else unless it is 
the geranium. A lady friend of ours had 
a beautiful plant two or three feet high, 
just covered with bloom. I asked her the 
name of it. She said she had never heard 
any name given, but she called the plant 
worth a great dealof money. When I came 
to examine it closely I saw it was just a 
beautiful specimen of my old friend. 

I have seen some very fine ones in some 
very humble homes. Some people call them 
‘*balsams.’’ The only trouble is they will 
not bear any thing like a freezing tempera- 
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ture, and are not nearly as hardy as the 
geranium, and they do not usually grow 
very much unless they have a pretty warm 
place near the stove. If it is not very light 
it does not seem to matter very much. 

Now, we need not be discouraged by 
thinking it is only the florist who can have 
these beautiful plants. One day I madea 
wheelride of several miles to see a pelar- 
gonum (Lady Washington geranium). It 
was, perhaps, three feet high, and may be 
two broad. It filled the entire window 
fronting the street. The woman was not a 
florist, and did not know much about plants; 
but she had learned how to give this plant 
just what it wanted. When I asked if it 
was for sale she said she had refused five 
dollars for it several times; and she kept it 
season after season the greater part of the 
year covered with bloom. I never saw any 
thing to compare with it in any floral es- 
tablishment. Cases of this kind come up 
frequently. Some of the finest house-plants 
the world has produced are in the posses- 
sion of very humble people in very humble 
homes. Any ordinary home can be manag- 
ed to furnish the conditions necessary to 
grow beautiful plants. You can commence 
this work any time anywhere, and almost 
without capital. If you succeed, by the aid 
of a sash or two, you can enlarge your win- 
dow to a hot-bed, and, later in the season, 
to a cold-frame. When you get half a doz- 
en sashes, with little expense you can have 
a little greenhouse where you can get in- 
side to work and raise stuff to sell. Many 
large floral establishments have been start- 
ed in this manner, on a very small scale. 
I bought my first azalia in Utica, N. Y. I 
visited several greenhouses, and finally 
found a place where the plants were not 
only greatly superior but very much cheap- 
er. I asked the proprietor how it happened. 
He said something like this: 

‘“Why, I am not really a florist. I com- 
menced growing flowers for the fun of it, 
without any instructions whatever except 
what I got from books and periodicals. 
The other florists are all down on me be- 
cause I do not keep up to their prices; but 
I should like nothing better than having a 
market for all I can produce, at the prices 
I am getting.’’ 

He was in love with his work, just as I 
am in love with mine this winter. By the 
way, when you are learning how, the very 
easiest plant to work with that I know of 
is the nasturtium. All you need is some 
nice seeds to start with. Better have one of 
the dwarf Tom Thumb varieties; and I 
would suggest Empress of India. Mine 
came from Burpee. You will not need very 
rich soil for nasturtiums (or ‘‘stertians’’), 
especially for indoorsand greenhouse. They 
will grow too rank. Mine began to grow 
too tall, so I cut off the tops of the whole of 
them. It seemed too bad to throw the tops 
away, and sol stuck them in a saucer of 
sand. In three or four days they were 
standing up so brisk and thrifty-looking 
that I pulled one out, and each cutting had 
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a mass of beautiful white roots; in fact, the 
roots were too long before I knew it. Bet- 
ter not let them stay in the sand until the 
root is over %-in. in length. Some florists 
say, do not let them get to be over 4 -inch. 
After you learn how to make nasturtiums 
grow you can take other plants that are 
more difficult. We have succeeded in mak- 
ing some beautiful plants of cuttings of 
‘*Crimson Rambler’’ roses, but it takes 
two or three weeks to get them rooted. Al- 
most any plant that grows can be made to 
take root when you get at the conditions 
and understand them. Even hard-wood 
trees can be propagated in the same way. 
Now, the great point in this cutting busi- 
ness is that, by means of the process, we 
are enabled to hold fast to that ‘* wild colt’’ 
that our friend got hold of when he was get- 
ting out the new radish. Luther Burbank, 
of California, has taught the world that we 
can have almost any thing we want (in the 
way of fruit) if we are willing to work for 
it a sufficient number of weeks, months, or 
years, as the case may be. I know I have 
written considerable on this same subject 
before but I firmly believe that one of the 
remedies, not only for our physical ills, but 
for the era of crime that is now casting a 
dark shadow over our nation—one of the 
great remedies for both sickness and crime, 
so it seems to me—is getting people busily 
employed in studying God’s works. I have 
found health, even during this severe win- 
ter time, because I have been so busy and 
sohappy. There is an unceasing demand 
for men (and women too) who are experts 
This 


along the lines I have been treating. 
work enables us to keep in constant touch 
with, and keep plainly in sight, not only 
the leaves and flowers of the plant, but the 


root-growth. I never enjoyed watching root- 
growth before as I have this winter; and 
when every thing is just right the micro- 
scopic roots push out and grow with won- 
derful rapidity. Again and again as I 
knocked the black balls of earth out of my 
little pots (or a big one, as the case may 
be), I uttered exclamations of surprise and 
delight to see a beautiful plant had done 
wonders in the way of root-growth when I 
least expected it. Be patient; work care- 
fully; watch and inquire; get every thing 
just right, and your reward will come. 
And again and again it comes home to me 
that our children — yes, the babies as well 
as the boys and girls—are not unlike the 
plants. Parents seldom realize the possi- 
bilities that lie before their children. Many 
a mother has watched and waited and pray- 
ed as her gentle and loving hand guided 
the little mind that was intrusted to her 
care. Many times, perhaps, it has seemed 
as if the young mind was attracted only by 
evil; but finally she succeeds in sowing the 
good seed and sfarting right impulses in 
the little mind. It grows and develops day 
by day, and finally, before she suspects it 
—yes, before anybody thought of it — this 
boy or girl has budded and blossomed into 
a glorious Christian character. His work 
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will not only stand through all time but 
through eternity. 








MECHANICAL AIDS IN OUR HOMES; HEAT- 
ING AND LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY 
WITH WINDMILL POWER. 

Mr. Root:—Work outa plan to heat and light our 
homes by electricity by means of windmill power, 

and tell us all about it in your journal. 

Waverly, Neb, Feb. 14. G. R. NOREN, 

Friend N., the thing you mention is al- 
ready being done, but the apparatus is 
quite expensive. The Aermotor Co., of 
Chicago, will send you circulars telling 
you more about it thanIcan here. The 
principal difficulty is storing power suffi- 
cient to do the work when the wind does 
not blow. One way is to have an elevated 
reservoir in which to pump the water. Let 
this water run a water-motor, and you 
have it. Another way is to use a storage 
battery to store up the electricity until 
needed. My impression is the reservoir for 
water is cheaper and less complicated ; 
and there is this in its favor—you can have 
the water for any other purpose you wish. 
The trouble with wind for all such uses is 
that there are times, perhaps intervals of 
several weeks or months, when you will 
have an enormous amount of power—enough 
to last through long periods; and then, 
again, there are considerable periods when 
there will be little or no wind. This ne- 
cessitates a great amount of water—that is, 
if you are going to use electricity for heat- 
ing as well as lighting. If you want to 
run only a few lamps, the matter is com- 
paratively easy. Another thing, there is 
quite a loss of power by using it first to 
pump up water, and then convert the fall- 
ing water into power again, and have this 
power run the motor. The world is now 
waiting for some cheaper storage battery, 
or for some short cut to apply the power of 
coal, or wind either, so it can be applied di- 
rectly to the motor. The power from the 
windmill direct, as you know, is very un- 
even, even with our best-regulated mills. 
Unless you have a storage arrangement, 
either a reservoir of water or electricity, 
your lights would be first away down un- 
til you could not see, and then they would 
flare away up ina perfect blaze, burning 
out your fuses, and possibly melting your 
wires. The wind is all right for plenty of 
power; but it is, as yet, much like an un- 
broken colt. It needs taming. If any of 
our readers are using electric lights fur- 
nished by windmill power we should be 
glad to hear from them. An _ unfailing 
spring of water solves the problem ,easily. 
Even a very small stream, where you have 
a sufficient fall, will light your home beau- 
tifully; and if the volume is large enough 
it will also warm your rooms and do the 
cooking. I expect, this coming summer, to 
harness up a spring to light up our cabin 
in the woods. Perhaps I should say, rath- 
er, lam going to make some experiments in 
that direction. 
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STOVE 
PIPE 


can be made of thin 
metal, because it is 
not exposed to the 
weather, but SMOKE: 
STACKS and 


MAIL=-BOXES 


must be heavy weight or 
they will prove short lived. Ours is the 


only heavy steel-plate box approved by the 
Government. Send for booklet; tells all about it. 


Bond Steel Post Co., Adrian, Mich. 
er 





w.c. T. U. 


W-e C-ant Tell U how hard we are trying to restrain 
the rising generation of stock. Do you see? 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, Michigan. 

FOR SALE! 

Cash, or exchange for 

comb and_ extracted 

j clover or a‘falfa hon- 

ey, a physician’s phae- 

on cart, used 4 mos.; 

also perfect harness 

is * i made especially for 

Sei Sd cart; used with shafts 

or p: le; absolutely no 

horse motion, and the most perfect riding cart made. 
For fuller particulars, DR. J. B. ENOS, Charleroi, Pa. 

farm, in the midst of about half 


For Sale * a dozen of the finest summer 


resorts in Northern Michigan, will be sold at less than 
one-half its value. Farm contains 16 acres with 1500 
choice fruit-trees, nearly all in bearing, 5 to 7 years 
old, consisting of 300 cherry—mostly sweet, 250 pear, 
250 peach, 300 plum, and 400 apple trees. Buildings all 
new. Plenty of water. Terms, $3000; $1000 down and 
balance to suit purchaser. Will also sell all my per- 
sonals. A. I. Root has visited the place and been over 
the fruit-orchard. etc 

J. P. BERG, Box 8, Traverse City, Mich. 


A splendid little fruit and bee- 


Poultry Keepers Need the 


Poultry Keeper 


the most helpful of ALI, poultry journals. Price 50c a 
year. Sample copy free. Agents wanted. Good terms. 
POULTRY KEEPER, Box13, QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 
. SOs Vwesseese 


¢ Sweet Potatoes---Choice Seed. é 





—ew 


a a ae 


$ SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


L. H. Mahan, Box 143, Terre Haute, Ind. 
i cinaaiiieiesninendeana tania 





“GINSENG” 


Magazine Form. 16 Pages. 
25c per Year. Sample Copy 5c. 
SPECIAL CROPS PUB. CO., Box 603, Skaneateles, N. Y. 








ONLY 50 LEFT. 


We have left some of those slightly 
damaged copies of Prof Cook’s ‘ Bee- 
keeper’s Guide”’ that went through our 
fire a yearago. The reading matter is 
all right — only the cloth covers are 
somewhat damaged. Price, to close out, 
60c A COPY, by mail; or, with weekly 
American Bee Journal a year, both for 
only $1.40, Regular price of the book 
alone is $1.25, Big bargain where you 

et both book and Journal (52 copies) 
or $1.40. Better order quick if you 
want book on either these low offers, 


CONVENTION REPORTS. 


The weekly Amer. Bee Journal will 
publish quite full reports of the Colora- 
do, Chicago, Ontario, and other conven- 
tions during the next few months, 
These reports are of great value. Now 
is the time to begin to read the Bee 
Journal, It willcontinue to be a great 
bee-paper in 1902. And it comes every 
week. We are headquarters in Chica- 
go for Root’s Bee-keepers’ Supplies. 
Catalog and sample of the American 
Bee Journal free. 


PPP 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144, 146 Erie Street, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
MICHIGAN 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
G. B. Lewis Co.’s 
Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 
Dadant’s Foundation. 








Be sure to send us your list and get our 
prices before ordering elsewhere. DIS- 
COUNTS on early orders. Send for our 
48-page catalog. 


L, G. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Manufacturers of 
Bee-hives, Sections, Shipping-cases, and 
Everything Used by Bee-keepers. 
Orders filled promptly We have the best shippin 
facilities in the world. You will save money by send- 
ing for our price list. Address 
Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Potatoes for Sale. = 


Sir Walter Raleigh seed potatoes. Choice 
and true to name. $1.00 per bushel, F. O. B. 


New York Peerless Farm,Lyons, ). Y. 
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“The ABC scholar that grew 
so fast,” was the way that A. I. 
Root used to refer, years ago, to 
Mr. E. A. Morgan, of Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. The reason that he 
used this expression was because 
Mr. Morgan took such wonderful 
strides and made such a success 
of bee-keeping. By the way, he 
has kept right on doing the same 
all of these years, but has not said 
very much about it of late. Know- 
ing all this, you can imagine the 
pleasure with which I read the fol- 
lowing letter : 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIs., Feb. 8, 1902. 

Friend Hutchinson:—I have 160 colonies of bees, and 
am breeding some choice queens for my own use. 
Last season [ got hold of an extraordinary queen, and 
bred some queens from her. The bees from her 
daughters made nearly double the amount of honey 
stored by other stocks of the same strength. I traced 
her to Aug. Bartz, formerly of this place, and find that 
her mother came from you. I write to ask if you have 
any record of the queen sent to Mr. Bartz; and, if so. 
will you tell me where she was procured? I would 
also ask if you have any such queens for sale now? I 
shall want two or three in the spring, as I consider 
that queen that you sold Mr. Bartz as being of the best 
strain I ever knew. and I have been an extensive 
breeder since 1879. Write me. 


Respectfully yours, E. A. MORGAN. 


That queen was of the Superior Stock that 
I am advertising, and it was the receipt of 
just such letters as that, coupled with my 
own experience, that first attracted my at- 
tention to this stock. The man who buys 
this stock makes no mistake. By the way, 
if you wish to try a queen in the spring, 
don’t wait until then before sending in your 
order. If you do, there may be so many 
orders ahead that you will have to wait 
until late in the summer before the order 
can be filled. Order now before the rush 
comes on. The price of a queen is $1.50, 
but I guarantee safe arrival, safe introduc- 
tion, purity of mating, and satisfaction to 
the extent that you may return the queen 
any time within two years and the money 
will be refunded, and 50 cts. extra sent to 
pay for your trouble. One queen, and the 
Review one year, for only $2.00. 


W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Michigan. 


1902 ITALIAN QUEENS. 


From imported and home-bred mothers, by up- 

up-to-date methods. Tested, $2.00 Untested, 

$1.00 ; six, $5.00; twelve, $9.00. Full colony, 

£6.00 ; three-frame, $2.00; two-frame, $1.50; add 

the price of queen. Discount on large orders. 
Write for circular. 


Rufus Christian, Meldrim, Georgia. 
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Listen, Bee-keepers ! 
The Lone Star Apiarist 


A new bee-journal in the great South- 
west, the Texas bee-keepers’ paradise. 


It will tell you of more glorious fields in the counties 
south of Uvalde, superior to and more abundant in 
honey-yielding flora, promising to be one of the great- 
est honey-producing sections in the world. With flow- 
ing wells, and the planting of fields of alfalfa in addi- 
tion to the fine natural resources there already. Its 
editor will tell about his extended trip through this 
wonderful land. 

Subscribe now, $1a year. The Apiarist is 
not only for the South, but for all America 
and foreign countries too. Our company has 
purchased the Southland Queen, and now 
we have the only bee-journal in the South. 


THE LONE STAR APIARIST PUB. CO.. 
Louis Scholl, Editor. Floresville, Texas. 


ee ef 


10 CENTS 


That’s all it costs to get acquainted with the 


Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal. 


We want to send it on trial to every 
reader of Gleanings Three Months for 
10 cts. This vigorous young month- 
ly has just entered its second year on 
a paying basis, and has become the 
recognized mouthpiece of the bee- 
keepers of the great Rocky Mountain 
alfalfa regions. Address 


The Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, 
Box 611, Boulder. Colorado. 
Ten sample copies, 
separate issues, 10 
cts 


AMERICAN Published at 
GARDENING, 126 Liberty St., N. Y. 

















| Apple and Japan Plum Trees 


é Large supply of all kinds Trees, 
Grapevines, and Plants. 


E. A. BOAL, Hinchman, Mich. 


| at special prices. 
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De HIS BOX Contains Our Model 5 00 
Ne Fruit Garden . ] 
| j 200 Choice Strawberry Plants, 6 varieties, 
4 
118 Red and Black Raspberries, 4 varieties. 
77 Finest New Blackverrics, 4 varieties. 
| 12 Grape Vines, Red, White and Blue, 4varieties, 
| uf This fine collection provides fresh fruit on your table from May 
10th to Nov. 1st. Will plantabout 1¢ ofanacre of ground, Wh. 
| notinterestyour boys and girls in profitable horticulture? Itis 
| worth many timesits cost. Our beautiful free catalog tells aboutit. 


84 Best Currants and Gooseberries, 7 varieties. 
~]W. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE, O. 














FroR SALE.—Will sell cheap, one 10h. p. engine 
with upright boiler all complete. 
J. W. BITTENBENDER, Knoxville, Iowa. 
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FINEST OF ALL. 


Our New Catalog -tells all 
about it. Send for it. Sen- 
ator Dunlap, Rough Rider 
rand 75 other Strawberries. 
Bargains in New Varieties. 


SEED POTATOES. 


Flansburgh & Peirson 
Leslie, Mich. 


a — of All Kinds. 


—ALSO= 


BEE- — 
SUPPLIES. 


Order your nei now before 
the busy season catches you. 
Price list free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT-BOX COMPANY, 
Berlin nnn - ~ Erie County, Ohio. 





80c a bu. and up. 


Michigan North- 

ern Grown is the 

earliest and produces largest crops. Hammond’s Sixty Day 
Flint, American Pride, Race Horse Dent and Thoroughbred 
White Dent are the 4 famous varieties today. American Pride 
made 197 bu. shelled corn peracre. Fifteen other sorts 100 
Page Catalog fully describing these wonderful corns sent on 
request. HARRY N. HAMMOND SEED COMPANY, Ltd. 

Box 69. Bay City, Mich. 





i 


PLANERS 


The above cut shows one of our small Planere, 
of which we make tweive different styles and sizes. 

Also large Planers, Band Saws, Buzz Planers, 
Moulders, Wood Lathes, and all kinds of 


WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 


Send for Catalogue. 


the FRANK MACHINERY CO. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


6a 








Union Combination Saw 


For Ripping, Cross- 
cutting, Rabbeting, 
Mitering, Grooving, 
Gaining, Boring, Scroll- . 
sawing, Edge - moulding, 
Beading. Full line Foot 
and Hand Power machin- 
ery. Send for cata o¢ A, 
SENECA FALLS MF, C0., 
44 Water St , Ceneca Fs., N.Y. 





from silk to coars 
est fabrics. Theceiwvrated [i 


BALL-BEARINC 


(equal of any $40 to $65 Machine.) 
Combines highest craue mechanical «fi- 
ciency with beautifulanpearance. Finest 
and most complete attachments. BALL 
BEARING, hence easy runninz, noiseless Ws 
Guaranteed for 20 years. 250,000 sold. 
Testimonials from every State. 

Write for Free Catalog showing all styles and samples of work. 

Arlington guaranteed machines from $11.95 up. 

Our Automatic Cabinet at $17.75 S a wonder, ‘ 

CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. A-345, CHICAGO, ILL. 

ERENCE. FIRST NATIONAL PANR, CHICAGO. 


Shipped on 3 [PSai 
B Months’ Trial ic zat Y 








OULTRY PAPER FREE. 


Your name anu address ou postai cara mailed to 
heecuuble boultry Journa , Quincy, lilinois, 
will bring you tree sample with ele,aut tull-page 

color plate frontispiece showing in natural colors & 
air of ?_ a? fowls, reproduced from oil painting 
Bip Re Sewell. World’s greatest —*, artist. 
ty-eight to 160 pages monthly, 50 cents year. 
SEND TO-DAY FOR FR cE SAMPLE. 








i¢ Brings the Eggs. 


HUMPHREY oVectane CUTTER 


is sold ona positive guarantee to cut 
more bone in less time and with less labor 
than any other or your money back. 
Handsome Catlg. and Egg Record free. 
MUMPHREY & SONS,Box 5:,Joliet,lil. 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, JOHNSON & STOKES, 
ston. Fhiladel phia, 
GRIF FITH & TURNER CO., Baltimore, 


HENS WILL LAY 


twice as many eggs if fed raw 


MANN’S BONE GUTTER wiv’, 


is such asuccess that we will send it to you 
ON FREE TRIAL—»0 money required. Easy Work, 
no waste—or don’t keep it. Free catlg. explains all. 


F. W. MANN CO. Box 37, Milford, Masse 








a green bone cutter. 


The Adam 


alone is ball bearing, it cleans itself, 
it cannot vecome clogged or choked, 
itis fed at the pleasure of tne oper- 
ator. You will want to know of it. 
Send for our lllustrated Catalogue 
No. 39, before you buy. Sent Free. 


W. J. ADAM, Joliet, Ills. 


the fastest cutting bone cutter made, @ 
and double your egg yield. Sold direct 
on 30daystrial. up. Catalogue free. 


— wand hati Box 54, Erie, Pa. 


STROMGEST 
MADE. Bull- 
strong. Chicken- 
tight. Sold *>the Farmer at Wholesale 
Prices. Full, Warranted. Catalog Free. 


COLLED SPRING FENCE I 
Box101 Winehester, Indiana, U. 


GOOO09O9990909090 000090000004 


White Wyandottes ! 


a 
4 
4 
Bred from Dustin’s best. Some fine ; 
4 
4 





cockerels on hand already to ship. 


J.F. MOORE, : TIFFIN, OHIO. 
9900099969999 009000 60000000 
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9 Largest Mail-Order Seed House 
in the World. §&7In buying 
BURPEE’S SEEDS direct by 


mail you get your money’s worth in the Best Seeds that Grow—and you 
have your choice of Rare Novelties for 1902, which cannot be had else- 
where. Write to-day (a postal card will do) for our complete Catalogue— 
FREE to all who intend to purchase seeds. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, 








eer TEEN TEL IS EP) 


y etc., have been the standard of excellence for nearly 
f@ halfacentury. Everything of the best at right prices 


4 for Orchard, Vineyard, Luwn, Park. Street, Garden 


and Greenhouse. Wesend by: mail postpaid Sees, 


4+ Plants, Roses, Bulbs, Vines, Small Trees, ete.. and 


houses. 1000 acres. 


money. 48 years. “4 green- TH E 


Ts 


Beardiess Barley 
is prodigally prolitic, yield- 
ing in 1901 tor Mr. Wells, 
Orleans Co., New York, 109 
bushels per acre. Does well 
everywhere. That pays. 


20th Century Oats. 

The oat marvel, producing 
from 200 to 300 bus. per acre. 
Salzer’s Uuts are war- 
rauuid to produce great 
yielis. The U.S. Ag. Dept. 
calls them the very best! 
That pays. 


— 
Three Eared Corn. 
200 t» 250 us. per acre, is 
extrem ly profitable at pres- 
ent prices of corn. Salzer’s 
seeds produce every where. 


Marvel Wheat 
yieldet iu sv States last year 
over 40 bus. per acre. We also 
have thecelebrated Macca- 
roniW heat, which yielded 
ou our farms 63 bus. per acre. 
That pays. 


Speitz. 
Greatest cereal food on 
earth—s80 bus. grain und 4 
tous magniliceut hay per 

acre. That pays. 


Victoria Rape 
Makes it possible tu grow 
hogs, sheep aud cattle at a 
costof butlcalb. Marvel- 
ously prolific, does well 
everywhere. That pays. 


Bromus Inermis. 

wlost wonderful grass of 
the century. Produces 6 tons 
of hay aud lots aud lots of 
pasturage be-ides per acre. 
Grows wherever svil is 
found. Salzer’s seed is 
warranted. That pays. 


$10.00 for 10c. 
We wi-h you to try our 
\\ 4 great farm sveds, hence 
J Np offer to send 10 farm seed 
] samples, containing Thousand 
Headed Kale, Teosinte, Kape, 
Way Alfalfa, Speltz, etc. (fully worth 
$10.00 to get astart) together with 

our great catalog, for 10c postage. 


John A Salzer SeedCo* ACROSSE 


I guarantee every plant, vine, etc., which I sell to be strong- 
rooted, Healthy, Hardy, Dormant Plants. Raspberry, Black- 
berry, Gooseberry, Currant, Strawberry, etc. All fresh dug 
as shipped—no heeled-in stock. New 192 FREE Cataogl 
contains all standard and mapy new varieties. 


ALLEN L. WOOD. Wholesale Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 


guarantee safe arrival! and satisfaction, larger by 
freight or express. Valuable 168-paze catalogue free. 
irect deal will insure you the best and save you 


Bex Painesville, Ohio. 








BOLGIANO’S 


ONION SEED 


is all tested and known tobe satisfactory before 
it is placed in the hands of the grower. White 
Silver Skin, Yellow Duten, Yellow Danvers 
and others. Seed grown from the earliest, most 
evenly developed choicest bulbs. 

Selected by anexpert. Don’t waste 

time, labor, fertilizer.and theland, 

k by planting poor secd. Our Relia- 

: ble Onion Seed will grow 

fully developed 0. .ions in 

one season in any section of the Unit- 

\ ed States. Planted thickly it will pro- 

\\ duce an enormous crop of the finest 

jj) marketable onion sets. If you want 

}/ sets instead of seed, we have them, 

too. Write for the big seed catalogue. 

It is free. Established 1818, 


: J. BOLGIANO & SON, . 
Dept. 09 Baltimore, Md. 





Ferry’s 
Seeds make 
good crops, good 
crops make more cus- 
tomers—so each year the 
crops and customers have 
grown greater. That’s the 
secret of the Ferry fame. 
More Ferry’s Seeds sold 
and sown than any other 
kind. Sold by all dealers. 
, 1902 Seed Annual FREE. 
@ D. M. Ferry & Co. 
Detroit, 








GOOD SEEDS CHEAP © 


~* BEST in the world. 
Sis, None better, and none lower price. 
‘ vu Great Big Catalogue FREE. 
> Nice big Pictures of every varicty. 
Sees lc. per pack’g & up. A big lot 
of extra pack’gs; new sorts presen- 

ted FREE with every order. Bu 
direct from. the Grower to get Good Seed, 


Sy R.H. SHUMWAY 
2 ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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IN THE HEARTS! 


oe Successiu 


Incubators 
and Brooders 


are primarily the mxchines for the people. 
No need of ) our being a mechanic to make 
success of the chicxen business with the 
- Successful. Simple, sure, safe. Fill it with 


good eggs, 
new Cata 


end it dos all the rest. Our 


‘logue makes everything clear. It 


is a beauty. Five different editions in five 


different languages. 


We send you the 


English edition for only 4c, others are free. 


Des Moines Incubator Co., 


Box 503, Des Moines, Ia.,or Box 503, Buffalo, N. Y. 
t= Address nearest office. ‘ 


poultry operations by buying an incubator of tested merit and known worth 


against any 
possibility of 
failure in your 
next seasons 


and which 


EY CANNOT FAIL. 


THE PETALUMA INGUBATOR 


is a machine of that kind. It is the machiy.e that produces on ly high percentages of 


Fj hatch. 
y heated and regu 


) catalogue and prices. 


Made of — a Re 
gives satisfacto: 


S4egesup. WE PAY Y FREIGHT ANYWHEREin ¢ 


carefully packed and lined, perfectly 

results every time. Made in sizes from 

eU.8. It wiilpay you to get our FREE 
ALUMA INOUBATOR ©O 


Address nearest office. Box 125 Foeestoen, Oal., or Box 125, Indianapolis, Ind. 





qj;THE GYPHERS INCUBATOR 


iS THE STANDARD HATCHER OF THE WORLD. 


Used with uniform success on twenty-six Government Experiment Stationsin the U.S8., Canad: 
Australia and New Zealand; also by America’s leading poultrymen and many thousands re) 
persons in every walk of life. Guaranteed to* give satisfaction or price refunded. The original 


Moisture 


Oct., 1901, Tllustrated, descriptive, 16 page circular FREE. Complete new 
to pay postage. Illustrates over 100 of America’s largest and most successful acum pinot As« tor book No, 


and only genuine non-moisture incubator, fully covered by patent. 


GOLD MEDAL AND HIGHEST AWARD AT THE PAN-AMERICAN, 


Winner of 





1902 180 pages, 8x11 inches in size, for 10c in stamps 
” "74 and address nearest office. 


Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, Il!., Boston, Mass., New York, N. ¥. 





SSTERN OLD MOTHER EXPERIENCE 2 


ge enabled after 16 years to make perfect The Reliable incu bators 
and Brooders. You ought to have our 20th Century Poultry 


inthe ay er will cost you but 10 cents and will make you a iry Book | = 


= the poultry business. 


Reliable Incubator & Broodev Co.. Box B-49 Quincy, Ills. 





is needed to run the Sure Hatch 
Incubator. They are sosimple 
that they run themselves. Made 

of California redwood, beautiful- 
= ly finished; twelve ounce copper 
' tank,and hy dro-safety lamp. Ful- 
ly guaranteed. Our catalogue contains 
#hundreds of photographs of the ture 
Hatch Incubator at work, and valu- 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co., Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, 0. 


his means that . ship anywhere 
our 60 Egg Copper ‘lank 

/ mo URight” Incubator on 
aaFORTY DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Hand ores $8.00 for it only when 
the customer is satisfied. Absolute- 
ly the best 60 egg machine on the 
market at any price. Send for our 
free poultry book, “All Right.” 
(Western orders shipped trom Des Moines, Ia. 


CLAY PHELPS INCUBATOR CO., STATION 27, CINCINNATI, 0. 


“ALL RIGHT” site 59.00 





REIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of prize winning poultry for 1902, printed in colors, 
illustrates and oescribes 50 Varieties of Poultry; 

zives reasonable prices ofeggsandsiock Many hints to 

4 poultry raisers. Send 10¢ in silver or stamps tor this 
noted book, B. Ho. GREIDER, Florin, Pa 


SEED ¢ 
ein O «a § 


heaviest, best 
yielding oats are Michigan Northern Grown. Hammond’s 
Nameless, Hammond’s English Wonder, Czar of Russia and 
Michigan Wonder, the four best varieties. Rust proof, stiff 
straw, have yielded 220 bu. per acre. Catalog describing 
these oats and all other farm seeds free on request. 
HARRY N, HAMMOND SEED COMPANY, Ltd. 
Box 69. Bay City, Mich. 








200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-8° 


"Perfect in construction and 

action. Hatches every fertile 

Vege. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 











Our 50 egg compartment hatchers 

have advantages over all other incu- 

bators. Bantams at 8, 89.50and 815 for 

Self- 50, _ and 200 egg sizes. Hatch every good 
Regulating 4 nd 2 cents for No.64 catalogue. 

BUCKEYE 1N oteat OR CU., Springfield, Ohio. 
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POULTRY PAPER 3 [lonths 


and book, “Plans for Poultry-houses,” 10 cts. Paper one year 
and book, 25 cts, if you mention Gleanings (reg. price, 50 cts). 
Inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators. 
Book ‘‘ Business Dairying’ & cat. 288 free. W. Chester. Pa. 


1200 FERRETS All sizes; some e trained; first- 
free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 


class stock. New price list 
Angora Goat 








are handsome, hardy, profitable. 
Prize stock ; low price ; circular. 
Ep. W. CoLe & Co., Kenton, O. 


BELCIAN HARES 


With every hare sold goes a full pedigree, 
register number, and score-card, scored by 
an Official judge. Does will be bred to one 
of our famous high-scoring bucks free. 
Write for book. Mgr. of The A. I. Root Co. 


J. B. MASON, MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE. 


FOR SALE—Barnes combined saw, good as new. 
$20.00. D. P. HoL_t, Americus, Ga. 














We will be in the market for honey the coming sea- 
son in carloads and less than carloads and would be 
glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 
will have to offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 

1318-1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


For SALE.—Fancy and No. 1 comb honey; about 

2000 Ihs.or more. Wo. Morris. Las Animas, Col. 
For SALE.—E xtracted honey, from alfalfa, at 7c per 
pound. Send for sample. 
‘D.« S. JE NKINS, Las Animas, Col. 


FoR SALI E. —Clove er and sw eet- clov er extracted honey 
at 7c, in kegs and cans. Dr. C. I. PARKER 
Sta. A, R. F. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 
WANTED. Comb honey in any quantity. Please ad- 
vise what you have to offer. Evans & TURNER, 
Tow n St , Cor. 4th, Columbus, Ohio. 


“‘WANTED—Comb and extracted ‘honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 
199 South Water St., Chicago, Il. 





WANTED.—Extracted honey, either large or small 
lots; parties having same to offer, send samples, and 
best prices delivered, Cincinnati,O. We pay cash on 
delivery. THE FRED W. MUTH Co., 

Front and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, O. 
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MarR. 


ANTED. — To exchange Henderson’s Practical 
Floriculture (new) for tested Italian queen. 
G. F. Tusss, Annincreek, Pa. 





ANTED.—To sell a Dunham foundation-mill, 9-in. 
rolls, in perfect ome for $8 cash; cost $38. Who 
wants it ? . H. DIBBERN, Milan, I11. 





WATE <D.—To contract with Northern growers to 
furnish early garden plants to be shipped by 
express February to May. Onions, $1.00 per 1000; other 
plants, $2.00 to $3.00 per 1000; can furnish onions in 
100,000 lots. If preferred, will grow from seeds you 
furnish. I grow best early varieties. 

ALBERT WITTENMYER, Ormond, Volusia Co., Fla. 





WANTED.—To sell 120 stands of bees; 80 stands to 
lease. * B. SUMMERS, Berthoud, Colorado. 
wan NTE D. —To ‘exchange ‘New ‘Cumberland blz ack- 
raspberry plants (Cuthbert), Fay’s Currants, 
blackberry (Snyder, Taylor, Western Triumph), for 
beeswax at 3Uc per lb., or cash. 
A. P. LAWRENCE, Hickory Corners, Mich. 





ANTED.—To sell Early Ohio, Queen of the Valley, 
and Carman No. 3 seed potatoes. : 
A. V. Tosias, , Covington, oO. 





Wane D.—To sell 100 colonies of 1 bees. i. frames. 
$2.50 each. H. VOGELER, New Castle, Cal. 





ANTED.—To exchange for cash. beeswax, or offers, 
1 12-in. and 2 6-in. Root foundation-mills. 
M. H. Hunt & SON, Bell Branch, Mich. 





ANTED.—Correspondence with some progressive 
Christian who would like to secure a Southern 
residence and occupation in connection with a project- 
ed sanitary homeand industrial school. 
DR. C. F. PARKER, Mentone, Ala. 





ANTED.—Choice clean worker brood-combs, old- 
style Simplicity frame preferred. 
Ll. H. ROBEY, Worthington, W. Va. 





ANTED.—To exchange incubators for engine, boil- 
er, bees, honey, or any thing I can use. 
G R. ROUTZAHN, Menallen, Pa. 





WANTED.—To exchange blackberry plants and job 
printing, for queens, to be delivered next sum- 
B. R. YounG, Girard, Pa. 
WANTED. .—To exchange Dadant uncapping-cans, 
Root’s No. 5 extractor, and other supplies, for 
O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


mer. Price list free. 





honey or wax. 





_ Wants and Exchange. 





Notices will be inserted under this head at 10 cts. per line. 
You must SAY you want your adv’t inthis department, or we 
will not be responsible for any error. You can have the no- 
tice as many lines as you please ; but all over ten lines will 
cost you according to our regular rates. We can not be re- 
sponsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “ swaps.” 


WANTED.—Man to work in apiary. State age, ex- 
perience, and wages expected. 
CHAS. ADAMS, Greeley, Col. 


ANTE D. ry buy er - for my 20i-acre tract of land in 

Benzie Co., Michigan, at $4.00 per acre, or $8.50 

per acre if paid before April Ist, 1902. 100 acres most- 

ly cleared ; fine trout-brook ; 4 miles from railroad 

station ; 2 miles from church ; ¥% mile from school- 

house. Land on nearly all sides of it have found re- 
cent sale at higher prices, but I am anxious to sell. 

W. A. Hopss, Traer, Iowa. 





ANTED.—Bryan Edwards’ History of the West In- 
dies. State year of publication, number of vol- 
umes, condition, and price wanted. 
A. L. BOYDEN, Medina, Ohio. 





ANTED.—A buyer for my three lots in Seattle, 
Wash. Nicely located. There are no improve- 
ments on these lots. For particulars, address 
A. O. YOUNG, Montrose, Mo. 
WANTED D.—To exchange 4x5 and 5x8 extra good 
camera, for wood-working machinery. 
DR. BALL, Essex, Conn. 








WANTED. — To furnish best strains Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks, and eggs. Eggs, $1.00 for 13; 100, 
$5.00. Fertility guaranteed. 

CHAMBERLIN HILL POULTRY FARM, Jordan, N. Y. 





ANTED.—To exchange a stock-farm in Oklaho- 
ma, for land and bees in a good bee locality fur- 
ther east. J. FOLIART, Bostick, Ct. 





ANTED.—To exchange the superior stock of red 
clover Italian queens for empty worker combs in 

Hoffman frames. PRESTON STORE & PRODUCE CoO., 
Dority, W. Va. 


ANTED.—To sell or exchange gasoline-engines for 
all purposes—stationary, marine, bicycle, etc.; 
want machinery of all kinds. 
Robert B. Gedye, LaSalle, I11. 


WANTED. —To sell Rocky Ford cantaloupe seed. 
Seed of these famous melons postpaid, 40 cts. per 
pound. Choice selected stock. 
F. HAGEN, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 











ANTED.—To know who has 200 colonies of bees to 

sell cheap; also what young man would like to 

serve an apprenticeship with Quirin the queen-breed- 
er. H. G. QUIRIN, Parkertown, O. 








Black and Hybrid Queens for Sale. 








150 from stock purchased i in, to go any day at 40 cts. 
each ; 6 for $2.00; 50 for $15.00. Safe arrival. 
SWINSON & BOARDMAN, Box 358, Macon, Ga. 
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Hello! 


Here we 
are. °. J 


makers’ prices. 


surpassed. 


Aaa AAAAAAA 


Queens You Should Have 


Does blood tell in other stock? Give 
your bees achance. Stock used for breed- 
ing the queens offered—not from a sport, 
but my pick out of an apiary giving last 
season an average yield as follows: 


Honey Gathered. 


102 lbs. extracted and 68 lbs. comb honey per colony 
besides increase and stores for winter. 


Quality of Comb Honey Produced. 


‘““Man ! It would dazzle you.’”,—Wm. McEvoy, Onta- 
rio Government Inspector of Apiaries. 


Wintering Qualities. 


Up to the present, January 30, I never found these 
bees to show the least indication of unrest—always 
perfectly quiet. They are wintering perfectly. — 
Frank T. Adams, Brantford, Canada. 


General Commendation. 


Out of those queens you sent me I have produced 
the best race or strain of bees lever owned. Remem- 
ber that is omy a lot, as I have tried every breed 
imported to this country. The bees winter better, 
build up, and stand cold chilly winds in spring better, 
and are more suitable than any bees I ever owned. 
For the season they gave me about double the honey 
the pure Italians did, and more increase. Glad you 
are going into the queen business, and are going to 
join our ranks again. We are much in want of a few 
men like you. - C. W. Post, Ex president Ontario Bee- 
keepers’ Association (owns 365 colonies). 


S. T. Pettit, Canada’s most successful comb-honey 
producer and bee-keeper, says: ‘‘The blood in my 
apiary is largely the progeny of queens sent by you, 
and they are grand bees.” 


Prices of Queens. 


They are duty free to the United States. Tested, 
$2.00 each ; $1000 for 6; $18.00 per dozen. Untested 
until July Ist, $1.25 each ; $7.00 for 6; or $12.00 per doz- 
en. Same after July Ist, $1.00 each; $5.50 for 6; or 
$10.00 per dozen. Larger quantities, prices on applica- 
tion. Postage stamps taken for fractions of a dollar. 
To be fair to every one, no selected tested queens are 
offered. Every one has the same chance. The above 
queens are bred from a careful selection of Italians 
and Carniolans. Pure Italian and Carniolan queens 
same price. Price of full colonies on application. 
Orders booked as received, and filled as quickly as 
possible. Order early. Address 


R. F. Holtermann, 
Bow Park Co., Limited, Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 


A QUEEN FREE. 


Our stock is the very best that money and experi- 
ence can procure. Just give our stock a trial and be 
convinced. We will give one warranted queen free 
in July for every order for one dozen queens before 
May l,in order to have you try our stock. Prices: 
Untested, each, $1.00; 6 for $5.00; 12 for $9.00. Select 
tested, $2.50. Tested, $125. Two-frame nucleus and 
warranted queen, $3.00; three- frame nucleus and 
queen, $3.50. Send for our catalog of bee-keepers’ 
supplies and our price list of Italian queens and nu- 
cleus colonies, with description of our strain of bees. 


PRESTON STORE & PRODUCE CO., 
Dority, Preston Co., W. Va. 
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With 1902 goods. Have you seen it?—-our CATALOG, showing the 
greatest hive on earth, ‘*‘ Muth’s Special ’’ Dovetail. 
jack,’’ neat and most substantial on the market. 
No warp to cover or bottem-=-beard. 
: Service and shipping facilities simply perfect. 
estimate on your wants 
Untested, 75¢ each; 6, H; select tested, $1.50. 


The Fred W. Muth Co., Front & Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 
DSDSSGHOHD 4 DEGOOSS OGGHDGHSGID OFHFHGOOOGHS OOS OGEDS HIOHHPOS HOPVBH IO 
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It's a ‘*Cracker= 
Wi'l wear a lifetime. 
Finest supplies in the world at 
Let us 
Our Buckeye Strain Italian Queens are un= 
Order now. 





bbb bbibobooaa 
VvVuVvvvvvVvVvVvVvYS 


NAIC 


Sections 


$1.50 


January 1 we commence making ex- 
tensive improvements in our factory 
and warehouse. The following regular 
No. 2 sections are on hand, and we de- 
sire to sell them before beginning the 
improvements, as they will be in the 
way. In order to sell them quickly, we 
make the low price of $1.50 per 1000 in 
any quantity. 

420M 44%x44%x1% inches. 
28M 44%x4Y4x2 inches 
81M 44 x44x1}8§ inches. 
35M 44 x4x7-to-the-foot. 
24M 44 x4Y4x1¥% inches. 
2M 44x4%x7-to-the-foot. 
43M 4144x4%x7-to-the-foot. 
25M 354x5x1%, no-beeway. 
16M 4x5x1%, no-beeway. 
2M 44% x4Y4x1l% no-beeway. 


| 
| 


Page & Lyon M’f’g Co., 
New London, Wis. 
AARAAAAAAAARAAAAHARBABAARRAMAAAARAABARAARABARAABRAISS 


Queens by Mail To-Day, Safely! 


Abbott L. Swinson, queen-specialist, will fill orders 
for Breeders at $5.00; Tested Queens, $1.50; Untested, 
Warranted, $1.00 any day. Best Albino and Italian 
stock. SWINSON & BOARDMAN, Box 358, Macon, Ga. 


Orders are Now Being Booked 


for queens of my improved selected strain of golden 
Italian business bees. Queens are very carefully 
reared. We aim to have none but the best. Our old 
customers stay with us. We use them right. Write 
for circulars. J. B. Case, Port Orange, Fla. 


CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS.., 


486-490 Canal St., Corner Watt St., N. Y. 


Honey and Beeswax. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. Whole- 
sale Dealers and Commission Merchants. Estab. 1875. 


PPLOWERS.~ Strong plants from 2%-inch pots. The 
famous $30,000 queen of all carnations, Mrs. Thos. 
W. Lawson, 1l5c; 2, 25c. Verbenas, 4c; 35c doz. Pan- 
sies, 25c doz. Boston ferns, 8c each. Roses, ——— 
bloomers, assorted colors, 10c each; 3 for 25c; prepaid. ~ 
FRANK DANLEY, Macomb, Illinois. 
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29 YEARS SELLING DIRECT. 


We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicies and harnessin the world selle 
ing to consumers, and we have b en do- 

ing business in this way for 29 years. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but ship anywhere for examination 

aranteeing safedelivery. You are 

out nothingif not Satisfied. We make 

195 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of “ 

LS< A harness. Our prices represent the No. 44% pugyy has ruvver cov- 
—_" la : ——— cost of material and making, plus ered stepsand % inch Kelly rub- 
No. ¥00Carriage. Price, $120.00. As fine one profit. Ourlargefree catalogue bertires. Price, $73.00. As fine 
as sells for $50.00 more. shows complete line. Send for it. as sells trom 840.00 to 850.00 more. 


Etkhart Carriage & Harness Manufacturing 





- 


We are giving our customers the benefit of 

jobbers prices on Carriages, harnessandother 4 No 
horse accessories. Factory figures are 4 
quoted—dealers profits are eliminated. M4 


You Get the Profits “4 Ke = 


sl hy 
In addition we give you selection from . =a aS = 
the largest stock in’ the world of high AS ww, Y 
/ ', grade vehicles and guarantee satisfaction 7 \ [* 2I\ 
@j¥ or money returned. Send for catalogue \ - 


and see how much you will save. Shipment from Columbus, 





The COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO, } Write to nearest omice { SUMO nO ete, 














Six Governments 


in America and Europe have adopted and use exclusively 
THE SPRAMOTO in their experimental work. 
Eighty-two Outf.ts are in 
use by Ontario and Dominion Governments alone. he 
Spramotor has won over one hundred Gold Medals and 
First Awards in the past three years, 
Wins a Government Spray Pump Contest. 


This is to Certify, that at the Con- _ 


test of Spraying apparatus, held at 


Grimsby, under the auspices of the Board 
of Control of the Fruit Experimental Station of Ontario, in which there were Judges. 
eleven contestants, the Spramotor, made by the Spramotor Company, was * 


awarded first place, 
It any further endorsement were needed it will be foundin the superiority of theSpramotoritself. Itisan 
easy. quick and thorough era icater offruitand vine diseases and insect pests. Unequalled in white- 
washing and painting buildings inside and outside oil or water paints. We publish an 80 page book, E 
‘6A Gold Mine on Your Farm.” which in addition to formulas, tables,best methods, etc., in spraying, Ml TOR 
tellsabout the Spramotor. Wemailitfree. Ask fora copy. spp 


SPRAMOTOR CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. and LONDON, CAN. 


ee 








It's Just | AAP ES Fie. 
As Easy | ROO lt 
eASIt oF might Just 
& Look, Z 
\ ad As Well Grow 
Good Fruit <P 


if you are going to grow fruit at all. There will be no trouble ™ 
about it if you spray your trees, etc. with the 


HARDIE SPRAY PUMPS | 


They will reach the highest tree_and the lowest vine and cover 
everything with a spray as fine as fog. We make them 
mounted and unmounted Barrel, Knapsack and 
Bucket Sprayers. Each is the best of its kind in 

\\ € every respect. Each pump is of sufficient strength, 
-} Size and capacity to supply several nozzles or clusters 

rH} of nozzles, That means fast work. Ourillustrated cata. 

]j logue tells the whole story of when, where anu now to sPray, 


: ~~ 
t= 4 Se ivesbestformulasfor mixingspraying material foreach 
NY disease and fruit. Wemailitfree. Ask fora cop F. 
WY, 


NN) 
) 
\ 


= The Hardie Spray Pump Mfg. Co., 63 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. } tA 4 an, 
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Driving a Bargain 
at Long Range. 








You do’exactly this when you 
send your money away for a bug- 
gy or carriage you’ve never seen. 
Whether you get a bargain or not 
depends not on your good judg- 
ment or shrewdness, but entirely 
upon the honesty of the man who 
sells you the buggy. Your money 
is in his hands and you are at his 
mercy. We do not believe in that 
method. It is too one- sided. 


What is our plan? Well, we have such confidence both in you and in our Split Hickory Vehicles, to please 
Hitch it up; take it home, and test 


you that we ship anywhere on e e ; : 
it. Compare it with the buggies 30 Days Free Trial. your neighbors have paid consid- 
erably more for, and if not sat- isfied you have the best bargain of 
your life at the end of 3) days you can send it back to us without paying one cent. We manufacture our 
own goods. We know how and of what material they are made, and we know they will stand the test. 
Our large new catalog describes and gives prices of our mammoth line of buggies, surreys, carriages, and 
harness. Itis free. Send for it at once. 








ADDRESS 


\ Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Co., Sta. 27, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





\ Buggies (\\ eu i ‘ JUST A WORD. 


Sixteen years ex- F=Aar*\ bs f AWC 
eri ce in sellin Ke _ 
atnaroag quedes i Ce Ves | arf of our full line of a and e tr sent any- 
= e r 
Vehicles and Harness V) whereon 3Q Days’ Free Trial. 
Has made our werk How can we do this? Because we 
favorably known for its manufacturein our own factory all s 
reliable quality It is vehicles wesell. Get one of our free 
BUILT FOR SERVICE money saving catalogues. 
Substantial—Honest Material—Best Werk. | Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Mfg. 
Co., Station 10, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


("AND THE PRICE IS ALL RIGHT, T0022 sence eft tee eat ees 


A shrewd diacerning buyer, scouring the 
Wagon World Awheel. 
7 











market for the best values, cannot afford to be 
Half a million of these steel 


without our Catalogue. A postal will bring it FREE, 
DEMING A \ wheels have been sent out on 
e \ ourown wagons and to fit other 
It is the wheel that 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION (Ine.), Dept. B-348, thicace, Ill, 
wagons, 


Field Sprayer | Ya\ determines the life of any 





for sprayin O- thas | wagon, and this is the longest 
7 tato lane, Ih com Ve, Wal lived wheel made. Do you want 
berry and cotton a low down Handy Wagon to 
plants, small nur- use about the place? We will fit 
sery stock. out your old wagon with Elec- 
9 etc. The pu- y = P inn ged ony, size and 

é care Z or 8 
_ tato spray _— gered spokes. No cracked hubs, no 
ing appliance loose spokes, no rotten felloes, no resetting. Write for 

shown in the cut the big new catalogue. Iltis free. 

above differs from the usual spraying outfit in Electric Wheel Co., Box 95, Quincy, Ilise 
that it is inexpensive. The outfit may be placed pa Ba 
on the end of any wagon or truck, and a sec- 


tion of hose connected with spray pump. One man 
candoallthe work without waste of material. Our POPULAR GOODS—POPTLAR PRICES, 


free catalog explains our full line of pumps, spray- 

ers, and treatment for diseases of trees, plants, ete. Matthews’ N U H j 
THE DEMING COMPANY, SALEM, OHIO. (Improved for 1902) ew niversa 

Western Agents, Henion & Hubbell, Chicago, Lil. HAND SEEDERS AND CULTIVATORS 


L. 3 cei j a for every 
VF NG 

















BETTER THAN SPRAYING. 


Don't lug barrels of water around when spraying. Use the 
poison direct. Our 


Common Sense Dust Sprayer 


and Inseet Exterminator is a most ingenious device that ‘ . . 
is rapidly supplanting theold methods. It blows the finely i Allstyles, Only combination 1 and 2 wheel cultivator 
and drill made. Everyway adjustable. All our tools 


powdered dustinto every nook and crevice. Reaches the bot- 
toms as well as the tops of leaves. Destroy sinsect life on plants, vines, | have tough oak bent handles and are made of best 
shrubsand trees. Just as effective for verminon poultry and pigs. Material throuy bout. Send forcataloz describinz completel ine. 


More rapid than spraying. Descriptive circulars and testimonials free. | 
WILLIS DUST SPRAYER €O., Rox 17, ST. JOSKPH, MO. Ames Piow Co., 88 Market St.,Boston. 
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A NEW HEALTH FOOD FOR 
PEOPLE. 
Our poultry-house, as I have already told 
you, is built over a strip of ground where 
exhaust steam runs through tiles under it 
from the factory toour home. This exhaust 
steam not only keeps the ground floor of 
the poultry-house warm, but it is as dry as 
the dust in the road on a summer’s day, all 
winter long. Chickens scratch and wal- 
low even when it is wintry outside and 
storming. Six feet abovethis warm ground, 
where their roost is, the temperature is sel- 
dom much _ below freezing, even though 
there are various cracks, left purposely for 
ventilation. I do not believe poultrymen 
have given sufficient attention to this mat- 
ter of warming the ground wzder their 
poultry, by exhaust steam or otherwise. If 
dryness is desirable for fowls, we have it 
to a dot. Wherever exhaust steam is es- 
caping into the open air unused, such poul- 
try-houses may be had without any ex- 
pense, except the first cost of construction. 
Why, we had two chickens hatched by a 
hen that stole her nest,.the day before 
Christmas. One is now nicely feathered 
out, and the other would be if it were not 
for the dogs I am going to tell you about. 


POULTRY AND 


To be up with the times, and get winter 


eggs, I bought a bone-mill. The people at 
our meat-market let me have a heaping half- 
bushel basketful of bones, containing quite 
a little meat, for only ten cents. We got 
along finely until the cats and dogs in the 
neighborhood acquired an appetite for 
ground bones as well as the poultry. One 
of our neighbors across the way has three 
dogs, and two neighbors next him have a 
dog apiece. I very soon discovered that, 
if I did not stay with the chickens until 
they had eaten up the bones I had ground, 
the cats and dogs would drive them away 
as soon as I was outof sight. After dinner 
I carry over the refuse from the dining-ta- 
ble in the factory. But one day I found 
five dogs and five cats waiting for the ‘‘ cold 
victuals.’’ Why don’t I shut the chickens 
in, and so keep the dogs and cats out? 
Well, there is a strip of green grass right 
over where this tile carries the steam, 
where the chickens get out to get fresh air 
and pick grass during favorable days all 
winter. Another thing, our poultry-house 
is mostly made of hot-bed sashes. Broken 
panes of glass usually do no harm, for a 
great deal of the time the poultry-house 
would be too warm were it not for this 
abundant ventilation. In fact, it is so 
warm inside I usually hang my basket of 
bones on a limb of the evergreen trees out- 
side. Well, when I got tired of wasting 
my strength in grinding bones for five cats 
and five dogs, they began to appropriate 
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my basket of bones w7z¢hout being ground. 
I commenced (thoughtlessly) hanging the 
basket down low; but as I gradually put 
it higher, the dogs learned to jump higher. 
Finally I told Mrs. Root that those dogs 
had really learned the trick of climbing 
trees. By the way, did you ever hear of 
the boy whose father overheard him telling 
a story about how their dog climbed a tree? 
The father interfered at this stage of the 
narrative. 

‘*No, no, Johnny. Dogs do not climb 
trees. What are you thinking about? ”’ 

‘* But, father, the dog did climb a tree 
this time. You see he fad to do it. There 
was no other way.’ 

Now, my five dogs were a good deal like 
Johnny’s dogs. There was ‘‘no other 
way ’’ to get my basket of bones than to 
climb the evergreen-tree. Of course, I did 
not see then do it, for it was after dark; 
but the bones were tumbled about on the 
ground, and carried off. Mrs. Root sug- 
gested that the five cats climbed the tree, 
and, after they had gnawed off what meat 
they wanted, they tumbled the bones down 
to the dogs. Now, here is a point which 
Mrs. Root and I have not yet settled. But 
I leave it to you if her story is not as im- 
probable as the other. Just imagine the 
cats sitting up in the tree and tumbling the 
bones down to a lot of ill-favored hungry 
dogs! Never mind. Just at this stage a 
lady over in Akron—a friend of our eldest 
daughter, Mrs. Calvert—told Maude to tell 
her father she could help him out of his 
trouble. Instead of using bones she said I 
should get some field cofn and roast it in 
the oven, ear and all, and give it to the hens 
to shell off. She said that would make 
them lay as well as bones, or better, and 
the dogs and cats would not eat it. Well, 
Mrs. Root roasted the corn, but some of it 
was almost charcoal (by mistake) rather 
than parched corn; but I gave it to the 
‘* biddies ’’ all the same, and the number 
of eggs increased at once. Now, I do not 
mean to say here that parched corn will 
take the place of bones. It started the 
hens to laying because it was a change of 
diet; and any change of diet, almost, will 
increase the number of eggs—a ‘head of cab- 
bage, for instance, nailed to a post so it 
will be just a little above their heads; or, 
still better, some Grand Rapids lettuce- 
trimmings. I rather think, too, that the 
charred corn is better than parched corn, 
at least for a change. You know charcoal 
is relished by most domestic animals, and 
it assists digestion; and there is not any 
better form of charcoal to be had than 
charred corn or other grains. When I was 
watching the poultry snap up the hot corn 
I tried some myself, and here is the great 
point of my story. I told Mrs. Root there 
was not another cereal in the market, to my 
mind, as delicious and appetizing as this 
parched corn. Another thing, I found it 
excellent medicine. I have been for some 
years more or less troubled with constipa- 
tion. This parched corn is Nature’s reme- 
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dy. A friend of mine has a sort of axiom 
that the best ‘‘ medicine ’’ for a sick horse 
is grass. In the same way I begin to think 
the best medicine for bad digestion is corn. 
Chickens can eat corn raw, but human be- 
ings want it cooked; and the most obvious 
and natural way to cook the corn is to roast 
it just enough so you can chew it easily, 
then eat it slowly, giving the action of the 
jaws time to bring up the digestive juices 
provided by nature. Take plenty of time 
to chew the corn very fine, and see if you 
do not decide it is not only the most deli- 
cious food, but that it is the best medicine 
for bad digestion. 

In answer to my prayers for wisdom and 
understanding in regard to this matter of 
health, God directed me (at least so I un- 
derstood it) to go up into the woods and 
live as I have told you. Now, I have been 
praying for years to have it made plain to 
me whether God wishes his children to 
take drugs when they are out of health, and 
I feel now that the answer is coming. In- 
stead of drugs. use corn and other grains. 
To make them digestible, cook them by 
roasting, just as the Indians used to do. 
Try it, and see if you do not agree with 
me that it is a most delicious food as well as 
a grand substitute for any kind of medicine. 








Special Notices by A. I. Root. 





Wanted, sweet-clover seed, hulled or unhulled. 


BASSWOOD (OR LINDEN) TREES. 


Now is the time to take them up. We havea splen- 
did lot of one foot and under, grown in our nursery- 
beds. Prices as follows: One foot and under, each 5 
cts ; 10, 30 cts.; 100, $2.00. By mail, each, 8 cts.; 10, 35 
cts ; 100, $2.25. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH POTATOES, SECOND SIZE. 

Our second size are all sold out, but we have plenty 
of firsts. Charles Vanderbilt, of Lyons, N. Y. can fill 
orders for seconds at our prices—$2.00 per barrel of 11 
pecks, so long as his stock of 20: bushels lasts. Guar- 
anteed true to name, and nice seconds. 


COW PEAS, WHIPPOORWILL. 


In addition to the cow peas mentioned in our last 
issue, we have made arrangements to furnish Whip- 
poorwill at the same price as the Wonderful; name- 
ly : Quart, 12 cts.; quart by mail, 15 cts. more; peck, 
7d cts.: % bushel, $1.85; bushel, $2.50. The above 

rices are f. 0. b. Richmond, Va. We donot keepthem 
in stock here. 


HOW TO MAKE POTTING SOIL FOR GROWING BEAUTI- 
FUL GERANIUMS. 

We got a box of geraniums a few days ago that were 
so much ahead of any thing else I ever saw before in 
thrift, vigor, and rank luxuriance, as well as bud and 
bloom, that I wrote the grower for his recipe for mak- 
ing potting soil. Below is what he says about it: 

The soil [use to growthem in is composed of one-half 
Jersey sand and one-half pure loam, with about 2 quarts of 
bone meal to the bushel. This sand was al] washed out of 
the ocean at one time, and contains a good deal of fertiliz- 
ing material in the way of phosphorus and very minute ani- 
malcules. Flowers do grow finely, out of it,and it is said 
they are more brilliant than anywhere else away from the 
seashore. G. P. MOORE. 

Ocean City, N. J., Feb. 20. 

If you want to see the geraniums that are pleasing 
me so much, send to friend Moore for samples. 


TWO NEW AND VALUABLE GARDEN VEGETABLES. 

oe friend Burpee was kind enough last season 
tosend mea lot of seeds totest. I sent them upto 
our Michigan ranch, and when we got there we greatly 
enjoyed the finest green corn and wax beans I had 
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ever found before in my life. We laid it to the won- 
derful fertility of the virgin soil around our cabin in 
the woods. Unfortunately the labels were lost, so we 
could not name the varieties that pleased us so much ; 
but in looking over Burpee’s new catalog I recognized 
at once that the corn was his new ‘‘Cosmopolitan,”’ 
and the bean was his new ‘‘ Burpee’s Brittle Wax.”’ 
Not only was the quality extra, but the corn gave enor- 
mous ears, and the stalks went up over 6 feet high. 
In fact, they fed the carpenter's horses every day 
while he was building the cabin. The wax beans were 
lo: d2d with pods, and kept on bearing clear into Octo- 
ber. We have not seeds of these two valuable varie- 
ties this year, so if you want them you will have to 
send direct to Burpee, Philadelphia. 


NEW BOOKS ON RURAL SUBJECTS. 

There are so many of these nowadays, especially 
books on special subjects, and such extremely good 
ones too, that it almost bewilders one The first we 
have is ‘‘ Strawberry Culture,’ by our old friend Mat- 
thew Crawford. Price 10 cts. Now, any thing from 
the pen of friend Crawford is always valuable, and it 
is also interesting reading. This booklet of 60 pages 
is the boiled-down experience of years in testing and 
growing the best varieties of strawberries there are 
before the world. You can hardly name a plant 
friend Crawford has not tested on his grounds. Even 
though we have just put out a strawberry-book of our 
own. Iam glad to see that friend Crawford has got in 
his book a number of bright hints that we did not get 
hold of atall_ If this book had come out a little soon- 
er Ishould have been glad to have noted them. We 
can mail the book from this office or you can get it of 
the M Crawford Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Although 
the author does a large business in selling plants he 
has not advertised his plants nor his business on any 
page of his book; in fact, you could not learn from it 
that he has any thing for sale at all. 

The other book that delights my heart is entitled 
“The Cow Pea” It has 64 pages. a little larger than 
our strawberry-book, and some beautiful half-tone 
pictures The book isa gem, and everybody who is at 
all interested in the wonderful things the cow pea is 
doing for agriculture, not only in the South but 
through many parts of the North as well, should send 
for it. I was almost disappointed to find there was no 
price on the book. When we were invited to make 
editorial mention of it the letter closed up with this: 


Every reader can get a copy free by writing to the Super- 


intendent of Experiment Farm, Southern Pines, N. 


I suppose that the above means that every reader of 
GLEANINGS can have a copy of this beautitul and val- 
uable publication free of charge by applying for it as 
Iam inclined to think thev will get ‘‘snowed 
under’ with applications, especially after the book 
is seen. 





Kind Words from our Customers. 








GLEANINGS gets better and better, and it seems to 
contain more each number. D. W. ANDERSON. 
Blacksburg, S. C. e 


THE TOBACCO HABIT AND THE CULTURE OF TOBACCO. 


[On page 71 (Jan. 15) I suggested that a reform will 
come, even if it istrue that three-fourths of all the 
men are u-ing tobacco. Some of you may think I was 
a little ‘‘ rattled’? when I seemed to say that a_one- 
fourth minority was going to rule the other three- 
fourths. Not ‘‘rattled”’ at all, dear friends. Even if 
three-fourths of our men are users of tobacco it does 
not follow by any means that the users are all in favor 
of having it grown and sold. The following kind 
word explains the situation better than I can do it my- 
self :] 

I wish Mr. A. I. Root could know how much I enjoy 
reading his Home Talks; and if he will only keep at 
the tobacco traffic I know of one at least who willl try 
to give it up. I wish his sermons could be published 
broadcast over the land, for I know they world do an 
immense amount of good. May God spare him to this 
world fora long time yet, that he may continue his 
fight against sin and iniquity. If there is a man in 
this world that I admire for courage, it is the smiling 
face of a true Christian. W. C. WHITAKER. 

Essex, Mass., Jan. 30. 
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QUEENS, QUEENS 


Old Standbys.—The A. I. Root Co., to whom we 
have sold queens for many years, wrote us last May, 
thus: ‘‘Are you running low on queens? We hope 
not, as you seem to be our standbys. Send us 24 per 
week instead of 12, till further orders.” 

Beat Any Thing He ever Saw.—The Cyprian queens 
you sent me last year beat any thing I ever saw rear 
ing brood and filling their hives with honey.—J. Niel: 
son, Huntington, Utah, Sept. 4, 1901. 

Is Great.—The nucleus you sent me last fall is great 
—the finest queen that ever crossed the plains 
Please duplicate her this time. Mr. Jordan says the 
nucleus you sent him cast two fine swarms.—G. R. 
Warren, Fruitvale, Cal., May 12, 1901. 

$50 Queens.— My nice queen that you sent me, and 
I put in a hive with a handful of bees on the 6th day 
of last June, has now nearly filled her 30-1b. super for 
the third time. No man’s $50.00 bill could take her. 
Please send me another one like her as soon as possi- 
ble,and keep a dozen ready for me like her for the 
20th of April next, and I will make you a nice present. 
— M. Brown, Station A, Little Rock, Ark. 

We breed Italians, Cyprians, Holylands, Carniolans, 
and Albinos, in separate yards, 5 to 20 miles apart. 
Prompt service. Safe arrival guaranteed. Fees by 
the pount, nucleus, full colony, or by the carload. 


Prices: Tested, $1.50 each ; $8.00 for six ; $15.00 per 
dozen. Untested, February, March, April, May, $1.0 
each; $5.00 for six; $9.00 per dozen. Fine breeders 
$5.00 each. Send for our catalog, free by mail; tells 
how to rear queens and how to keep bees for profit. 

Agents for Dadant’s Foundation and Gleanings. 
Premiums given. Don’t fail to get our printed matter. 
It’s ALI, free. Bee-supplies of all kinds. 


The Jennie Atchley Co., Beeville, Tex. 
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Sixty-four Page Catalog 
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of every thing bee-keepers need. 
Illustrated and fully described. 
Especially valuable to begin- 
ners for the information it con- 
tains. Send your address on a 
postal and get it now. Estab- 
lished 1884. 
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J. M. Jenkins, 
Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala, 
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—s=y. BEE-SUPPLIES.| 


Best-equipped factory in the West ; car- 
ry a large stock and greatest viriety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 


tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, ete. Write at once for a catalog. 


— AGENCIES — 


: OFS ees ae : 
Trester Supply Company, Lincoln, Neb. 
d Oak la Shugart & Ouren, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
re C me 0. i] f 5 8 Chas. Spangler, Kentland, Ind, 
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MADE TO ORDER 


Bingham Brass Smokers. 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out; should last 
a lifetime. You need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin of the 
same size. The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 
three larger sizes. No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smoke-engine 
goes without puffing, and does not dropinky drops. The pe forat- 
—— ed steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 
" =>. Heavy tin poe reat 2 meh — oO $1.50 Fe cctenper 
ie Ne 7 4 1.10; 3-inch, $1.00; 2%-inch, 90c; 2-inch, 5c. ingham smokers 
-_ gg neem fhe originals, and have all the improvements, and have been the 
+ Dear Sir;—Inalosed find $1.75. Please § standard of excellence for 23 years. Only three larger ones brass. 
‘send one. brass smoke-engine. I have 
one already. it is the best smoker I 


vib ge ky Tex. ee F. Bingham, Farwell, Michigan. 






































OUR 


BUSINESS 


IS SELLING 


BEE KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
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We make it our business to 
sell the best goods in the 
market — to give you the 
quickest and most substan- 
tial returns for your money. 
That is the reason why we 

Send for 
Cash paid 


sell Root’s goods. 
our 1902 catalog. 
for beeswax. .« « « 


M.H.HUNT & SON, 


Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 





NOW READY 


Washington Office. 


We beg to announce the opening of our 
Washington office at the address mention- 
ed below, where we shall be pleased to see 
all of our bee-keeping friends if in the city. 





Low Freight and Quick Delivery. 


By placing your orders with us, Southern 
bee- “keepers. will save much time in trans- 
lyse and secure lower freight than 
rom Medina. 


Specialty. 
We have secured the stock and good will 
of the business formerly conducted here by 
Mr. F. Danzenbaker, and will make a spe- 
cialty of his hive, but carry also a full line 
of supplies. 


Catalog. 
Our catalog will be ready for mailing in 
afew days. Send for a copy atonce. Let 
us quote you on any goods you require. 


AER RENE EES 





The A .J.Root Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


Saffell & Kerrick, Mgrs. 1200 Maryland Ave., S. W. 





SERENE NACI 


Jobbers for 


GENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA! 


















We would respectfully call your attention to the 
fact that we can furnish you all hives and supplies 
listed in The A. I. Root Co.’s catalog at their fac- 
tory prices. 

It is often a great advantage to be able to get 
your supplies near home rs — than to send _ per- 
haps 200 or 300 miles, thereby incurring higher 
fre ght charges and dels iy in receiving the same, 
which is often more important. 

We are located here in DuBois, Clearfield Co., 
Pa.. which is about the center of the State, and 
have also unrivaled shipping facilities, We have 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh R R., which 
isa part of the great New York Central System. 
The Allegany Valley R. R.is a part of the Pennsyl- 
vania system The Clearfield & Mahoning and 
the Philadelphia & Erie, also a part of the Penn- 
sylvania. We also have the Adams and American 
Express Companies. 

We wish to emphasize the fact that we're prompt 
shippers, getting goods out the same day or the 
day after oider 1s received, whenever possible 






Prothero & Arnold, Bu Bois, Pa, 






Now is the 


time to 


get your supers filled with 
sections and foundation, all 
ready for use when wanted. 
If hives are needed, this 
month is the time to get 
them nailed and painted. 
If you should have a good 
season you will 


make a big profit 


by having everything on 
hand and ready. 


The A. I. Root Co., 


Svracuse, N. Y. 
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PRIZE MEDAL 


WAS AWARDED US AT THE PARIS 
WORLD’S FAIR FOR THE 


Superior Excellence 


of Our Supplies. 


Our goods are always made of best 
materials and in the best manner possi- 
ble. You who use them know this; those 
who will try them will find them so. OUR 
PRICES are as low as can be charged for 
good goods. We make every thing used 
by up-to-date bee-keepers. Catalog and 
copy of the -imerican Bee-keeper free. 


ADDRESS 


The W. T. Falconer Manuf’g Co,, 


Jamestown, N. Y, 


BS W. M. Gerrish, East Nottingham, 
N. H., carries a complete line of our 
goods’ at catalog prices New England 
customers save treight ordering of them. 


_ emg, 
The ABE of Bee Culture 


1901 Edition. 500 Pages. 
The only Encyclopadia on Bees. 


The last edition, 5000 copies, issued in October, 
1899, was exhausted in the short space of one year. 
Even before the edition was out of the press, 1500 
copies had been sold ; ard before thirty days had 
passed, 1000 more copies were taken. We immedi- 
ately set to work to print a new edition. While the 
edition of 1899 was more thoroughly revised than 
any previous one, that for 1901 has received even 
larger additions of new m atter, so that the book 
from beginning to end is almost entirely new. It 
now contains 500 double-column pages. It has been 
most carefully gone over by Dr. C. C. Miller, who 
has prepared a new set of comments, and by Prof 
A. J. Cook, of Pomona College, Cal. As before, old 
subjects have been rewritten De scriptions of ob- 
solete methods have in all cass been stricken out, 
and the very latest put in their place. 


This (901 Edition Marks 
the 75th Thousand.... 


While the book has been enlarged, and hundreds 
of pages have been rewritten and revised, the price 
will be the same as before : $1.20 px apes, or ‘$1 00 
by express or freight with other goods, or when 
sent with our journal, GLEANINGS IN " BEE CuL- 
TURE, which is a constant appendix to the ABC 
book, a journal beautifully printed and illustrated, 
36 pages, for the very low price of $1.75 for the 
two. For quantity of_ up-to-date bee-literature 
there is nothing else offered at this low price. 


The A. 1. Root Company, 
Medina, Ohio, U.S. A, 
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25TH YEAR. 








FROM 


AFRICA 
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> The Danzenbaker Hive I think 
will take precedence over all 
others. 1am delighted with 
it, as it is simple, and easily 
manipulated.” 

—R. H. PEPWORTH, 


Pietermaritzburg, Natal, 
November 30, 1901. South Africa. 
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For sale by THE A. I. Root Co., 
MEDINA, OHIO, and their agents. 
For particulars, address above 
firm or the inventor. .. . . 
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F. DANZENBGAKER, 
BOX 66, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dadant’s Foundation 


WHY DOES IT SELL SO WELL? 
Jecause it his always given better sat- 
isfactior than any other. Because in 24 
YEARS there have uot been any com- 
plaints, but thousards of compliments. 
WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION, 
What more car. anybody do? Beauty, 
purity, firmness, no sagging, no loss. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS OF SHEETING. 





BEESWAX WANTED AT ALI, TIMES. 
Send name for our catalog, samples of 
foundation, and veil material. We sell 
the best veils, either cotton or silk. 


LANGSTROTH ON ThE HONEY-BEE. 


Revised. The classic in bee-literature. 
Price $1.25 by mail. 





Bee-keepers’ Supplies of all Kinds 





CHARLES DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., III, 














